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The present article brings up to date an earlier study of the 
problems related to marriage as treated in the drama of France 
from 1830 to 1910.1 

The plays used as sources are those dealing with contem- 
porary French life. Translations and adaptations of foreign 
material have not been drawn upon, nor have plays deal- 
ing with exotic subjects, or historical plays. It is, of course, 
to be remembered that the war caused a great hiatus in 
dramatic production. Many plays, of course, do not touch upon 
the question of marriage at all. As a result of these limitations 
of material, the number of plays on which the study is based 
is not very large, but the number of different writers is con- 
siderable. It seems, therefore, that the thirty or more plays 
used as a basis, having been deemed of sufficient merit to be pub- 
lished in the theatrical supplement to L’Jllustration, present a 
fairly representative cross section of the French drama for the 
last decade. This is especially true since no writer dominates 
the field. That is to say, the ideas set forth regarding the mar- 
riage question are not the hobby or ideas of any one man. For 
convenience these ideas may be roughly grouped under a few 
general headings. The most comprehensive of these may be called: 


THE ELEMENTS ENTERING INTO A SUITABLE MARRIAGE 


A husband and father has involved himself, for the sake of 
a mistress, in financial dishonor and ruin. Speaking of their 





1 (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Philology and Literature Series, 
Vol. 5, No. 4.) 
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marriage, his wife reminds him that her brother made the match 
possible by giving up to her his share in the family fortune. She 
says in part: ‘‘Ton pére qui te laissait une banque de premier 
rang avait de grandes exigences 4 ton sujet—Mon frére et moi 
étant de famille aristocratique—moi me mariant dans la finance, 
cela risquait de faire dire que j’avais été sensible 4 un mariage 
d’argent—Par la fortune que je t’ai apportée—mon mariage est 
resté aux yeux de tous le mariage d’amour qu’il était en moi.’’ 
(P. Hervieu, Le Destin est Maitre,? I, v). It is evident that 
marriage for money must not be publicly entered into; that family 
does not always balance fortune, and that girls desire love 
matches. 

The fact that a family scandal may break up a projected 
marriage is brought out in the remark of the brother to his 
sister concerning her daughter’s matrimonial prospects: ‘‘Ce tendre 
réve qu’il [le mari] aura rendu irréalisable! Ce chant d’oiseau 
qui va s’étouffer dans cette pauvre gorge.’’ (Jbid., II, v). And 
also: ‘‘Dans ce naufrage ott nous sommes ne sens-tu pas que 
les enfants sont les victimes les plus navrantes? Je sais qu’un 
projet de mariage a commencé de naitre dans 1’ame de ta fille.’’ 
(II, x). 

Insistance on dowry and the importance of family are so com- 
mon that it is more interesting to cite exceptions than to pile 
up evidence on the conventional side. A respectable, middle- 
aged ‘‘rentier’’ has been arranging a marriage between his son 
and the daughter of a neighbor with the usual discussion of 
dowry. (P. Chaine, L’Etrange Aventure de M. Martin-Péquet,* 
I, i, ii, iii, iv). Then he is hoaxed into believing that he has 
a child by a pre-marriage mistress. An ‘‘enfant trouvée’’ is 
produced to substantiate the claim. With his wife’s consent M. 
Martin-Péquet adopts his supposed child. Later he finds out 
the deception, but in the meantime his nephew has fallen in love 
with her and there is no objection to the marriage with the 
foundling. 

A play with the war as a background presents Noél in his 
fifty-second year marrying Marianne, much younger, with no 





2 Petite Illustration, 1919. Unless otherwise indicated, all following 
references will be to the same source, and will be given by year only. 
3 1920. 
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money and with a past. A former lover of hers returns from 
the war a cripple, Noél loses his money, and Marianne leaves him 
for the cripple. Noél says to a friend that he knows he has 
been criticised for his marriage. (A. Capus, La Traversée,‘ I, iii). 
In a conversation with Noél, Marianne throws discredit on the 
importance of fidelity in marriage. He has stated that: ‘‘Il est 
impossible de parvenir 4 un certain degré de puissance, si on 
n’est pas fidéle 4 sa femme.’’ To which she replies: ‘‘Voila 
une preuve! D/’abord toute l’histoire de France lui donne un 
démenti.’’ (II, xii.) 

A growing tendency among children, even girls, to assert their 
right to a choice in marriage is found in another post-war play. 
Jeanne, daughter of Brandon, who with his sons has built up 
an air-plane plant, is engaged to Jim, a pilot and mechanic. 
She is moody and dreamy, and regretfully longs for the past 
days of poverty end simple family life. Her father says of her 
state of mind: ‘‘Il y a un seul reméde, un bon, le vrai 
mariage.’’ To which she replies: ‘‘Sans amour.’’ Her father 
says: ‘‘Sais-tu seulement ce que ¢c’est que l’amour? C’est ton 
mari qui te le dira.’’ (Ch. Méré, Les Conquérants,* I, iv.) 
This is an example of the idea that love will come in tiine if 
the marriage is a suitable one. Jeanne now falls in love with 
de Belmont, whose old residence the Brandons want to buy as 
a part of their expanding plant. Though buried in debts in- 
curred by a profligate father, de Belmont refuses to sell the 
home of his family. Here is a sentiment that Jeanne, weary 
of the materialism of her family, finds to her taste. She tosses 
her bonnet over the mill, and is discovered by her family in the 
house of de Belmont. He at once, to regularize the situation, 
asks her hand of her father. The latter says he is much honored, 
but will not spend his money to pay an aristocrat’s debts. ‘‘Et 
ces dettes, qui les reconnaitrait en fin de compte? Votre femme 
ou moi? J’aurais travaillé, peiné, risqué cent fois ma peau et 
ma fortune pour endosser les bétises de m’sieur votre pére?’’ 
(II, iv). This of course is an echo from Le Gendre de M. Poirier 
(III, iii). In the end the young people carry their point, and 
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the father gives Jeanne the de Belmont home, free from debt, 
as a dowry. 

Some still find civil marriage alone not enough, and attach 
importance to the church ceremony. A pious young girl loves 
a soldier whose faith in God has been destroyed by the war. At 
last they plan a civil marriage, but the girl’s mother exclaims: 
‘‘Le mariage civil! Pourquoi pas l’union libre? Ma fille vivrait 
en état de péché!’’ (E. Fleg, La Maison du Bon Dieu,’ III, v). 

The way in which a family scandal may spoil the marriage 
chances of innocent members is again illustrated in the instance 
of a man who has shot a brother who was about to wed a girl 
he wanted to marry himself. His sister was also engaged. The 
old grandmother pleads that the assassin be allowed to escape. 
She says to the father: ‘‘Nous sortirions de ce débat flétris, 
déshonorés. Et que d’innocents patiraient! Ta fille, sa vie est 
brisée si la vérité vient 4 étre connue. Qui 1l’épouserait? M. de 
Chatenois, devenir le beau-frére d’un condamné!’’ (E. Fabre, 
La Maison sous L’Orage,® III, ii). The criminal decides to cut 
the knot by suicide. ‘‘Et je n’aurais pas le remords d’entrainer 
des innocents dans ma chute. Que ma seur puisse se marier!”’ 
(III, iv). 

Sometimes a strong sense of mid-Victorian devotion to the 
obligations of marriage prevents a woman from violation of 
vows. A young architect has won the love of the wife of a 
patron, but she will not consummate his desires. She says: 
‘‘Tl y a encore cette chose, le devoir. Je suis une bourgeoise 
qui ai contracté des’ tas d’engagements, en me mariant, et j’y 
crois aussi, & ceux-l4. Mon mari et moi nous n’avons plus 
guére de liens moraux, mais je ne romprai pas le pacte de 
fidélité. Je me dois 4 mes enfants. Ce serait le bouleversement 
de toutes mes idées, de toutes mes croyances. Je suis une femme 
saine et bien de mon temps que ne hantent pas les scruples et 
les contritions exagérées mais je demeure convaincue que la 
religion et la société nous interdisent la faute.’’ (H. Bataille, 
Les Seurs d’Amour,’ I, vi). Even at the last, when the turn of 
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events has brought discovery, and the woman has left her hus- 
band for her lover, she in turn leaves him and goes back to her 
duty and her family. 

It is interesting to note the diminished activity of M. Brieux. 
During the past ten years he has produced only three plays. 
None of these deals directly with questions related to marriage. 
Only one of them contains anything of this sort that is not 
merely the usual conventional matters, such as the inequality of 
the sexes and the fact that a girl needs a dowry. But his 
latest play adds a little more. This piece attempts to give some 
picture of Franco-American post-war relations. There is the 
double situation of the young French ex-poilu, now a doctor, in 
love with an American Red Cross worker, and an American ex- 
soldier in love with a French girl, the sister of the doctor. The 
American girl wants to take the French doctor back to America 
with her, but his father and sister have plans for him to marry 
a neighbor’s daughter and to buy a country practice; all this 
in the most time-honored and conventional French way. After 
a struggle the young man decides he must stay in France and 
accept the program arranged for him. His American fiancée 
agrees with him. The French love for tradition is too strong 
to be set aside. A few citations follow. The Red Cross girl 
says to her French fiancé: ‘‘L’amour n’a pas l’importance chez 
nous qu’on lui accorde sous votre ciel. J’ai de l’affection pour 
vous, beaucoup d’estime: j’ai de la joie 4 la pensée que vous 
serez mon mari: mais je réaliserai ma vie telle que je l’ai révée 
avee vous, ou sans vous.’’ (Brieux, Les Américains Chez Nous,® 
II, i). The young man, speaking of the marriage planned for 
him by his family, says: ‘‘Bons camarades, mais de 1a au 
mariage!’’ and his sister replies: ‘‘En épousant Mathilde tu 
prends une jeune fille charmante, qui t’apporte une dot peu 
importante, mais acceptable.’’ (II, xii). With this dowry he 
is to pay for his country practice. When his father learns of his 
desire to marry an American he says: ‘‘Mon enfant, il y a 
cing ans si tu m’avais parlé de te marier avec une étrangére 
je m’y serais opposé. Mais tu as fait la guerre. Tout est 
changé. L’échelle des valeurs est renversée. Nos enfants ont 
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merité le respect de tous, méme de leurs péres.’’ (I, xv). The 
American gir! contrasts for the French girl the attitude of the 
two nations as to marriage: ‘‘Henri va se marier. II n’a plus 
déja avec sa famille des liens aussi uniques. C’est la vie. La 
Bible dit: ‘Tu quitteras ton pére et ta mére.’ Chez nous on 
n’y met pas tant de facons. Un garcon va se marier. Bien, 
cours ta chance! En France vous mettez du sentiment partout.’’ 
(II, viii). : 

The American who marries Henri’s sister says of age in mar- 
riage: ‘‘Une jeune fille de trente ans se dit: ‘La date écrite sur 
ce papier indique j’ai trente ans, done je ne dois plus songer 
au mariage.’ ’’ (ibid., III, viii). But the French think the ques- 
tion of age is important. A man objects to having his son marry 
a girl of his own age. ‘‘C’est magnifique quand on a vingt ans 
d’avoir le méme age. Plus tard tu verras la différence qu’il y 
a entre un homme et une femme de cinquante ans. D’abord les 
femmes n’ont pas d’age; elles sont jeunes ou elles sont 
vieilles. Quand elles sont jeunes elles nous trompent, quand 
elles sont vieilles elles ne veulent pas étre trompées. Un homme 
ne se marie pas a dix-neuf ans, c’est idiot.’’ (S. Guitry, Mon 
Pére Avait Raison,® I, i.) Yet in another play one argues 
against too great difference in age. A girl of twenty is infatu- 
ated with an actor of fifty. He says to her guardian: ‘‘J’ai 
cinquante ans, elle en a vingt. Est-ce un trés beau mariage 
pour une jeune fille? Je crois que l’on ne peut s’aimer que si 
on a le méme Age. Dans un couple aussi mal assorti que le 
nétre je crois qu’on s’aime a tour de réle, et je suis convaincu 
que je me mettrai 4 l’adorer jusqu’A en mourir le jour ow 
elle cessera de m’aimer.’’ (S. Guitry, Le Comédien,’ II, i). 

As might be expected from his earlier plays, Brieux recognizes 
conventions in his later plays, but not with approval. He states 
that a girl without a dowry can rarely marry, unless a wealthy 
man, usually older, will marry her because she is unusually 
attractive. (La Femme Seule,“ I, iii). Yet he would like a 
love match, for he makes a girl say: ‘‘Si j’épousais un monsieur 
que je ne pouvais pas aimer, je 1’épouserais pour son argent et 
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je ne différerais pas d’une fille entretenue que parce que j’aurais 
fait enregistrer 4 la mairie ma petite saleté.’’ (I, v). Sometimes 
the desire to appear to have a dowry produces a result contrary 
to that expected, as when a couple have bled themselves in order 
to dress e girl beyond their means, and a suitor is driven off 
by the prospect of having to support an extravagant wife. 
(ibid., I, iii). 

That the sins of the parents may be visited upon their children, 
whose chances for marriage will be hurt if there is a scandal 
current in regard to the parents, is thus further illustrated. 
A woman refuses to go away with the father of her daughter, a 
lover of hers, for: ‘‘Il faut que je pense a l’avenir de ma fille, et 
si je m’en allais avec toi, s’il y avait ce scandale dans ma vie, 
plus tard, au moment de la marier, on me rirait au nez et on 
dirait; ‘Telle mére, telle fille; bon chien chasse de race.’ Si je 
partais avec toi est-ce que mon mari voudrait encore s’occuper 
d’elle? et 4 présent plus que jamais il faut que nos filles aient 
une dot.’’ (M. Donnay, Amants,}? III, vi). 

Age in marriage is again touched on in an appeal to a girl 
of twenty-four to marry at once: ‘‘Marie-toi le plus tét possible 
et pour deux raisons. La premiére, c’est que maintenant, malgré 
ta fortune, tu cours encore des chances d’étre épousée pour toi- 
méme. Dans quelques années, tu auras beau étre jolie, tu seras 
déja une vieille fille. La deuxiéme, ec’est que plus tu attendras, 
moins tu seras apte au mariage. Tu es independante, trop. Tu 
as déja un caractére trés net, des gotits précis, des habitudes. 
N’attends pas 4 avoir des manies. Nous ne sommes pas en 
Angleterre ow les vieilles filles ont un troisiéme sexe et forment 
presque un partie politique. Surtout épouse un brave homme 
qui soit sain. Quant 4 l’intelligence, c’est un détail.’”’ (F. 
Croisset, Le Ceur Dispose}* I, xiv). The girl in question feels 
that she has only two choices now: ‘‘Puisque de seize 4 vingt-trois 
ans je n’ai jamais éprouvé—méme 1l’ombre d’un emballement 
pour un jeune homme, ce n’est plus la peine d’attendre. Il ne 
me reste done plus que deux solutions, ou coiffer Sainte Cathe- 
rine, ou en finir pour avoir le paix et des enfants, car j’aimerais 
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des enfants.’’ (I, xv). She engages herself to a much older man 
who thus accepts the fact that she does not really love him: 
‘“‘Ce n’est pas par amour que, jeune et jolie commes vous 1’étes, 
vous pourriez m’épouser. De la confiance, de l’estime, un peu 
de tendresse, voila ce que je peux inspirer.’’ (II, x). 

The opposite idea, that of the necessity of love, is expressed 
by a young girl who is on the verge of being forced by her 
mother into a marriage without love. She says to a friend who 
has suggested that love is not the real essential: ‘‘Se marier sans 
amour, c’est effrayant. On s’imagine que tout s’arrangera, le 
monde, le mouvement, la vie. On compte sur la raison, sur 
l’habitude et on se dit: ‘aprés tout je serai assez heureuse.’ 
Ce n’est pas vrai. Etre assez heureuse ¢a ne veut rien dire. Il 
n’y a pas de demi-bonheur. Il vaut mieux étre malheureuse, 
parceque quand on est malheureuse on peut encore espérer.’’ 
(G. A. de Caillavert, R. de Flers et E. Rey, La Belle Aventure," 
I, xiv). 

But there is more evidence on the side of the question that 
marriage is after all a sort of agreement or association into 
which people should enter on a basis of reason rather than of 
sentiment. This is an attitude so well established that it is only 
necessary to add a few specific cases in order to show that the 
passing of time and the war have not changed this conviction. 
For example, a young girl says: ‘‘Je veux épouser un homme 
pratique, un homme qui me fasse une vie brillante. M. Furst 
me parait l’idéal du genre. Ce qu’il recherche en moi, c’est la 
niéce de Pilar Durand [a rich retired merchant]. Je le sais et 
ne lui en veux pas, au contraire.’’ (L. Gleize, Le Veau d’Or,” I, 
ii). Furst later says to this girl: ‘‘Je comprends le mariage 
comme une association oi chaque associé doit travailler au bien- 
étre, et je dirais volontiers 4 la gloire du ménage’’ (ibid.). But 
Pilar Durand himself desires his niece and is ready to marry 
her sans fortune. People will talk, he says, but ‘‘le roi peut 
bien épouser une bergére.’’ (II, xiii). 

Another example of the idea that love does not come first in 
marriage is seen in the common enough ease of a girl who is 
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ready to marry to save her father’s business. To the man she 
says: ‘‘Vous ne m’aimez pas encore et je ne vous aime pas non 
plus, mais vous verrez, ca viendra. Vous n’avez pas encore mon 
ceur; voici toujours ma main.’’ (P. Veber et M. Gerbidon, Un 
Fils d’Amerique,'* II, v). 

We may still find the ‘‘Jeune Homme Pauvre’’ situation and 
the girl who says she would rather go to a convent than marry 
a man she does not love, or even than marry a man she does love 
against the wishes of her parents. Her father calls her love for a 
poor man a ‘‘sentiment romanesque,’’ but in the end she marries 
him. (E. Fabre, Un Grand Bourgeois,” passim). 


DIVORCE 


After the general ideas relating to what constitutes a suitable 
marriage, the topic most frequently mentioned in recent plays 
is divorce. This is of especial interest in view of the fact that 
Dumas fils in the third quarter of the last century strove to 
make divorce possible, and insisted that, if it were possible, 
violations of the seventh commandment, both in real life and in 
the drama, would be much less frequent. Before the close of the 
century there were plays pointing out the evils, not the bene- 
fits of divorce (such as Brieux’ Le Berceau, and Bourget’s Un 
Dworce). 

A wife has left her husband, but will not secure a divorce, for: 
‘Elle a refusé 4 cause de la petite. Elle n’a pas méme voulu 
d’une séparation légale. Elle est trés bourgeoise; elle est assez 
vaniteuse. Bellangé est connu et elle ne tient pas 4 renoncer au 
nom de son mari.’’ (de Porto-Riche, Le Passé, #* I, iv). But it 
is suggested to her that the conduct of the father of her child 
may bring on her as much discredit as a divorce would. 

Like Sardou’s Divorgons, we find a burlesque on divorce. A 
rich American suitor for a French girl admits having married and 
divorced half a dozen wives. He says he gives each wife a con- 
tract calling for an indemnity of 200,000 francs in case of 
divorce. To the shocked mother of the girl he thus explains his 
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position: ‘‘Quand j’aime une femme, je trouve immoral, dé- 
géutant de ne pas 1l’épouser et je’ l’épouse. Maintenant je 
trouve dégéutant aussi de vivre en état de mariage avec une 
femme que je n’aime plus. Je suis trop sincére. L’adultére est 
fait pour les paresseux, les compliqués, les pauvres.’’ (A. Savoir, 
La Huitiéme Femme de Barbe-Bleue,® I, viii). 

A brief but pithy observation as to the cause of both divorce 
and marriage is the following: ‘‘Les gens se séparent parce 
qu’ils ne s’entendent pas. Mais s’ils s’étaient compris tout de 
suite, ils ne se seraient jamais mis ensemble. Le malentendu fait 
des divorces: il fait encore plus d’unions.’’ (T. Bernard, Les 
Petites Curieuses,° I, i). 

A girl has married out of her class, and her ‘‘in-laws’’ have 
succeeded in alienating her husband by showing him her defects 
and by throwing in his path another girl. She returns to her 
own circle and implies that he is free to remarry, but there is 
no mention of divorce. There is, however, a unique reference to 
‘une cour & Rome ow on annule les mariages.’’ (L. Népoty, 
La Cigale Ayant Aimé,’® III, viii.) This is unusual, for in cases 
where remarriage is contemplated the church, with its provision 
for separation but with its refusal of divorce, is not considered, 
the civil authority alone being sufficient. 

There is a case of a woman trying to get her lover to divorce 
his wife and marry her. (A. Capus, La Traversée,”* I, ix). This 
is what Dumas fils claimed would be a cure for adultery. 

Another instance of the use of divorce is seen in the case of a 
wife who divorces her husband because he has been sent to jail 
as a scapegoat for men ‘“‘higher up’’ in a bank scandal. (R. 
Gignoux, Vive Boulbasse,?* passim). 

That there are still people who accept the dictum of the 
church that marriage after divorce is no marriage, is evidenced 
in such a case as the following. A man has divorced his wife 
for the usual cause and remarried. A daughter by this marriage 
wants to marry a cousin of her brother by the first marriage. 
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To this her mother objects: ‘‘Comment as tu songé un instant a 
entrer dans la famille de Vernac? Depuis son divorce avec Mlle. 
de Vernac et surtout depuis qu’il m’a épousée, ton pére est 
détesté par ces gens.’’ (E. Fabre, La Maison Sous l’Orage,?* 
I, i). And again the second wife says: ‘‘Depuis non mariage ils 
[the relatives of the divorced first wife] ont intrigué et obtenu 
de tous les hobereaux du voisinage qu’ils me ferment leurs portes, 
sous prétexte que je ne suis pas mariée, ayant épousé un 
divoreé. Pour eux je ne suis pas une épouse légitime. Je ne 
suis qu’une concubine.’’ (I, ii). 

That divorce is an ever present possibility for those who do not 
get along well in double harness, and that it can be resorted 
to as a means of getting a chance for a fresh start is evident 
in such a situation as that of a returned soldier and his wife, 
who grow restless with the return to a life of peace. The 
wife says: ‘‘Quand nous sommes d’acecord e’est par indifférence. 
Nous sommes comme deux voyageurs qui ne continuent leur 
route ensemble que parcequ’ils sont montés dans le méme 
train.’’ (R. de Flers et F. de Croisset, Ze Retour,** I, iii). For 
this she sees only one solution, divorce. Her mother fears 
that Colette, the wife, will do something rash unless divorce 
is offered as a remedy. She says her husband is ready to give 
her this chance in order to begin her life again. (III, ii, iii). 
But in the end they reach an understanding and do not divorce. 

Some would not take the divorce route as the way out of 
marital unhappiness. A man says to his wife, who has just 
suggested that she would like a divorcee, and who does not un- 
derstand why: ‘‘Ah, si tu m’avais trompé tu sais bien ce que 
je ferais; tu n’aurais pas besoin de divorcer, je ferais comme 
ea, il fait le geste de se briler la cervelle.’’ (D. Amiel et A. 
Obey, La Souriante Madame Beudet,”* II, xi). 

As soon as divorce becomes possible we find arguments ad- 
vaneed against it. One of these is on account of the unhappi- 
ness that divorce is likely to bring to innocent children. Of a 
son who is hostile to his father for having divorced and re- 
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married, one says: ‘‘Songe ce qu’il a dai souffrir, en voyant son 
foyer détruit et une étrangére remplacant sa mére. Sans doute 
ce sont la des fatalités du divorce.’’ (E. Fabre, La Maison sous 
L’Orage,** I, vii). 

Further testimony to this fact, and to the restraint of religion, 
is seen in the following words from a wife who is really in love 
with another man, but who cannot bring herself to take the 
final step: ‘‘Un respect de moi méme m/’interdit d’affronter la 
honte qui m’attendrait. Et puis je suis croyante et un divorce 
avec une pareille différence d’aige et des enfants. Tout ce que 
j’insulterais de raisonable et de sacré!’’ (H. Bataille, Les Swurs 
d’Amour,”" IV, v). 

Another instance of regard for children is found in the case 
of a man whose wife left him when their son was small. For 
the child’s sake he would not divorce and remarry. When the 
child is grown up the mother returns and then the father offers 
her a divorce. (S. Guitry, Mon Pére Avait Raison**). 

To what lengths the church may go in its opposition to divorce 
is seen in the following case. Of an unhappy couple who do not 
divorce one says: ‘‘Ils appartiennent 4 un monde oi le divorce 
n’est pas admis. Dans ce monde-la quand une femme n’est pas 
heureuse, son confesseur lui conseille d’avoir une liaison plutét 
que de divorcer. Alors, qu’est ce qu’ils peuvent conseiller 4 un 
homme?’’ (M. Donnay, Amants,”* II, v). 

Another interesting example of the bringing of the church 
into the question of divorce is seen in the case of a man whose 
married mistress is a protestant. The man’s mother wishes he 
could marry the woman and cease to neglect his career, but she 
abhors divorce. A friend says to her: ‘‘Ce n’est pas si terrible. 
Ces-gens-la sont protestants. Done aux yeux de l’église cette 
femme n’a jamais été mariée. C’est méme ce qu’il y a de parfait 
quand on prend une maitresse dans une autre religion.’’ (F. de 
Croisset, L’Epervier,®° III, ii). 

The same play offers testimony to the fact that divorce is 
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often demanded by guilty lovers who have no other excuse except 
their love. (III, iii). 

That divorce is often used as a threat in trivial cases is seen in 
A. Capus’ L’Institut de Beauté, III, xi. 

Still another play shows the antagonism between religion and 
divorce. A wife who thinks herself ‘‘misunderstood,’’ and who 
wants to divorce her husband, goes to a priest whom she had 
known when she was a child. She insists that she still is re- 
ligious, but that her religion has become broader. The priest 
replies: ‘‘Vous étes croyante, mais les exigences du dogme vous 
paraissent trop étroites. Vous voulez garder le doux nom de 
chrétienne seulement vous étes une chrétienne adaptée. Vous 
aurez beau vous adapter, vous ne changerez pas que le mariage 
soit un sacrement, et l’écharpe du maire n’y peut rien. Savez- 
vous ce que c’est qu’une catholique divorcée? C’est un prétre 
défroqué.’’ (H. Kistermaekers, La Flambée.*? I, xi). She replies 
that in her extremity she had come to him and ‘‘Vous n’avez 
pu m/’objecter qu’une religion organisée par les hommes et a 
laquelle il faut l’humilité des femmes.’’ (I, xi). 

An elderly woman, in spite of the fact that her son is a modern 
Don Juan who has had three divorces, says that divorce is a 
crime, and that her son has wounded her christian ideas with 
his divorces. (D. Niccodemi, Les Requins,** I, i, iv). 


TOLERATION 


That married people must bear and forbear is one of the 
precepts set forth in the earlier plays of Brieux. We find some 
few instances of it in recent dramas. Speaking of an erring 
husband, one says—of the wife—that she must learn more 
philosophy in regard to human weaknesses. (P. Hervieu, Le 
Destin Est Maitre,** I, x). 

A soldier who has been nearly four years a prisoner in Germany 
returns to his home and wife. An American officer had been a 
roomer with the latter, and on leaving had tried to get her to 
go with him, but she had refused. She is glad to see her husband 
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again, but the American is still on her mind. Her husband 
finally discovers this, and makes her so uncomfortable that she 
almost leaves him, but is restrained by the thought of how 
lonely he would be without her. He forgives and there are no 
threats of separation or revenge. (J. J. Bernard, Le Feu Qui 
Reprend Mal,®** passim). 

An attitude if not of toleration at least of philosophic accep- 
tance of an unfortunate situation is thus voiced by a man who 
knows his wife is misconducting herself: ‘‘Puisque tout le monde 
connait la conduite de ma femme, paraitre l’ignorer moi-méme 
serait puéril; m’en vanter serait odieux; en tout cas d’un gout 
déplorable; mais la constater devant des personnes choisies et sous 
une forme détachée et plaisante, c’est la seule attitude convenable 
pour un homme qui connait les exigences de la vie, et je trouve 
qu’il y a une jolie place 4 prendre entre Georges Dandin et 
Othello.’’ (M. Donnay, Amants,** I, x). 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


The double standard of sex morality is too well known and 
established for one to expect to find much reference to it or 
objection to it, but there is at least one case of a woman who 
does object. A young American wife, speaking to a young 
French wife, says that she does not see why a neglected wife may 
not accept the attentions of another man. ‘‘Est-ce que les 
hommes se génent? Non. Alors pourquoi que les femmes renon- 
ceraient-elles 4 avoir un compagnon pour les heures de désceuvre- 
ment ou de tristesse?’’ (A. Pascel, Le Caducée,** II, x). 

A similar case is as follows: ‘‘Je crois qu’on ne fait la cour 
qu’aux femmes qui le veulent et que lors qu’elles le veulent ¢’est 
presque toujours la faute de leur mari.’’ (P. Decourcelle et A. 
Maurel, La Rue du Sentier,** II, v). 

The following dialogue between two brothers throws light on 
the attitude toward marriage as compared to other ‘‘adventures.”’ 
‘‘Le Mariage est la seule chose sérieuse, sacrée. C’est de la 
sécurité qu’on place en rente viagére, de l’amour qu’on met 
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de cété en pensant: je n’y toucherai pas, c’est pour plus tard. 
On se marie pour sa vieillesse.’’ 

‘‘Le charme du foyer solide, c’est qu’il vous donne la dé- 
mangeaison des petits voyages.’’ 

‘*Et le charme des petits voyages c’est la certitude du foyer 
solide.’’ (L. Népoty, La Cigale Ayant Aimé,** II, v.) 

That a girl may have a past and may still expect to marry, 
contrary to older standards, is evidenced in the following. A 
girl with a past tells her husband, when he discovers it, that if 
he had known it earlier he would have married her anyhow. 
He does not deny this. (A. Capus, La Traversée,*® II, xiv). 
There is also the case of a girl whose father, thinking she has had 
a lover, asks the man to whom she is engaged if he is still willing 
to have her. He says he is. The father thinks this a proof of 
very great love. It may be worth noting that the young man 
is not a Frenchman. (C. Méré, Les Conquérants,“ III, iv). 

Still another case of a new philosophy on the part of a man 
toward a woman he desires is seen in the following. A young 
widow hesitates between two suitors, finally gives herself to one, 
finds she regrets her choice, and returns to the other. He is 
ready to take her, for: ‘‘Prendre, ce n’est pas tout; il n’y a que 
garder qui compte.’’ (J. Deval, Une Faible Femme,* ITI, viii). 

We find one rather vigorous but revolting picture of a wealthy 
girl who discovers that the man she loves will not ask her to 
marry him because he is poor and does not want to be dependent 
on his wife. In order to win him she tells him she has had a 
lover and needs his name to give to her expected child. He is 
ready to marry her (she has led him on to say wild things about 
being willing to do anything for her), but after the ceremony 
he shoots himself. (F. de Curel, La Danse devant le Miroir**). 

A unique notion about divorce is seen in the following: ‘‘Une 
fille pauvre peut avoir le droit de s’enrichir par son mariage; 
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par son divorce jamais.’’ (P. Decourcelle et A. Maurel, La Rue 
du Sentier,** IV, i). 

There are also a number of unciassified aphorisms on mar- 
riage that are of interest. 

‘“‘Un ménage assorti est un miracle plus grand que celui de 
la mer rouge.’’ (E. Fleg, La Maison du Bon Dvieu,* II, iii). 

*‘On peut vivre admirablement sans se comprendre, ¢a c’est 
le mariage.’’ (D. Auriel, A. Obey, La Souriante Madame Beudet,*® 
II, ix). 

**C’est une chose curieuse que vous autres grands hommes, 
vous n’ayez jamais ou rarement, le foyer et la femme que vous 
méritez. Vous admittez au partage de votre intimité des com- 
pagnes qui vous sont nettement inférieures.’’ (H. Bataille, La 
Tendresse,** I, ix). 

‘Je «ris que les femmes sont faites pour étre mariées, et que 
les homr. .3 sont faits pour étre célibataires. C’est de la que 
vient le mal. Les veufs se remarient bien moins que les veuves.’’ 
(S. Guitry, Mon Pére Avait Raison,** I). 

‘‘Dans chaque ménage presque, l’un des deux a fait un jour 
une saleté a l’autre et si l’autre 1’a oublié il n’arréte pas du 
moins de se souvenir qu’il l’a oublié.’’ (S. Guitry, Je t’Aime,*® 
III). 

‘‘Le bonheur le plus probable c’est celui d’étre avec 1’>homme 
qu’on aime et ce n’est pas prouvé, aprés tout, que le mariage 
soit ce qu’on a trouvé de mieux pour ¢a.’’ (D. Niccodemi, Les 
Requins,*° II, i). 

It is not strange finding a priest pleading with a wife to 
pardon a husband who has been remiss. A husband is a master 
appointed for women by God, and some day the man she wants 
to leave may need her. (H. Kistermaekers, La Flambée," I, xi). 

Of divorce one says: ‘‘C’est toujours de cette facon qu’une 
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femme change de mari.’’ (S. Guitry, Za Prise de Berg-op- 
Zoom,*? III, i). 


CONCLUSION 

The foregoing material is drawn from thirty-seven plays which 
are the work of twenty-nine writers or sets of collaborators. From 
it we may safely deduce certain attitudes toward marriage and 
its various problems, not necessarily as found in actual French 
life, but as reflecting the stage point of view. In spite of some 
displacements, caused by the ‘war, and general changes in 
standards of conduct and in values, marriage is still a serious and 
necessary institution, carrying binding obligations, and not to be 
entered upon too lightly. Compatibility of age, fortune, and 
social position is not often neglected. Young people have more 
voice in the matter of their marriage than formerly. Love is 
desirable, but not the dominant factor. It may be expected to 
follow naturally if other elements are present. A double standard 
of sex morality is still recognized, but not so rigidly enforced as 
formerly. There is some slight awareness of the principle of 
bear and forbear as a means to better mutual understanding. 
In the eyes of a few, civil marriage is no marriage. Girls should 
marry young. An unmarried woman is looked upon jas not 
normal. Divorce is an accepted institution except in the minds 
of those who reject it on religious grounds. It is constantly 
mentioned as a possibility, and yet there is a steady feeling that 
after all it is not very respectable and often brings sorrow or a 
stigma on guiltless parties. It has not accomplished, on or off the 
stage, what its early advocates claimed for it. The most note- 
worthy conclusion is that marriage and its problems are out of 
fashion so far as serious treatment is concerned. Even Brieux 
and Curel have ceased to carry on their own earlier crusades. 
Hervieu is dead, and no one seems ready to take his place. 
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A VADE MECUM OF LIBERAL CULTURE IN 
A MANUSCRIPT OF FLEURY 


By E. K. Ranp 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Among the narratives of hairbreadth escapes in the imminent, 
deadly breach, there are, for those who share Silvestre Bon- 
nart’s enthusiasm for mediaeval catalogues, few incidents so ex- 
citing as the dispersion of the library of Fleury. That vener- 
able monastery, founded in the early seventh century and known 
far and wide as the final resting place of the bones of St. Bene- 
dict, was among the foremost seats of culture as long as culture 
was embodied primarily in monasticism. Even after the Renais- 
sance it enjoyed a respectable fame, and nothing disturbed its 
serenity till the year 1562, when the Protestants sacked its 
library and scattered its treasures. By various routes the manu- 
scripts of Fleury, sometimes split into fragments, have found 
their way into libraries as widely separated as those of Orléans, 
Paris, London, Leyden, Berne, and Rome.* 

It is to one of these much travelled and sorely lacerated books 
of Fleury that I would invite the reader’s attention in this 
paper, Codex Leidensis Vossianus Latinus Q 86. Those who have 
studied this manuscript are aware that it is not generally con- 
sidered a book of Fleury. I feel confident enough so to label it, 
though admitting at the start that the conclusion of the following 
argument is highly probable rather than absolutely certain. 

The Codex Vossianus in its present condition is only a torso, 
but for all that its contents are most varied. It starts off with 
Arator’s epic on the Acts of the Apostles; then come the Augus- 
tinian epigrams of Prosper; then other Christian poems, including 
the little epics on Jonah and Sodom, here ascribed to Tertullian; 
and the two hymns of Sedulius. Now we pass to pagan works, 
the Disticha Catonis, the beast fables of Avianus, selections from 
the Anthologia Latina, selections from Martial. Then another 





1 On the manuscripts of Fleury and allied centres see Traube, Vorlesungen 
und Abhandlungen, iii (1920), pp. 12 ff. Traube’s notes are here 
supplemented by Brandt, Lehmann and Weinberger. 
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Christian epic poet appears, Avitus, and at the end, a part of 
St. Isidore’s chapter ‘on grammar from his Etymologiae; the 
excerpts end abruptly—there was plainly more to follow. 

The book was written, almost everybody agrees, in the ninth 
century; I will endeavor in a moment to assign a more precise 
date. For most of the works that it contains, the manuscript has 
been utilized and highly estimated by editors. In his edition of 
Avitus,? Peiper calls it Avitianorum librorum multo praestantis- 
stmus. Less important, because interpolated, in Peiper’s estima- 
tion, is the text of the epics on Sodom and Jonah.? But Lucian 
Mueller, certainly not inferior to Peiper as a textual critic, 
thought it the pure and uncontaminated form and a reliable 
source for filling lacunae in the version that Peiper preferred.* 
For Avianus, our manuscript is Lachmann’s antiquissimus, and 
heads the list of Baehrens’s codices.’ Nor does Professor Old- 
father, who is preparing a new edition of the Fables, essentially 
modify the opinions of his predecessors. The manuscripts of 
Martial, according to Lindsay,’ descend in three distinct lines 
from ancient sources, so that, as he puts it, a veritable judgment 
of Paris is offered the editor; three goddesses are constantly 
making advances for the prize of his decision. There are human 
failings in these divinities, as Lindsay has abundantly shown, but 
whatever be the true history of the text, the value of Class A, to 
which the Vossianus belongs, is incontestable. In the Anthologia 





2 Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., VI, 2 (1883), p. LXVI. Cf. Corp. 
Scrip. Ecc. Lat. XXIII, p. xix. 


3 Corp. Scrip. Ecc. Lat., XIII, p. xix. 
4 Rhein. Mus., XXII (1867), p. 332. 
5 Poet. Lat. Min., V, p. 31. 


6 I am indebted to Professor Oldfather for a letter on this point, and 
for his photographs of the pages of Avianus in the Vossianus. 

7 ‘The Ancient Editions of Martial,’’ in St. Andrews Unwersity Pub- 
lications, II (1903), and the preface to his edition of Martial in the 
Oxford Classical Texts. 

8 Lindsay has proved, I believe, the existence of two ancient editions of 
Martial’s text, the original and an improved form, proceeding from the 
author himself. Class C, the ‘‘vulgate,’’ represents the original form 
(Ed. I), though it likewise is well sprinkled with interpolated glosses, 
which, in my estimation, may be mediaeval. Class B is the recension 
of Gennadius in the fifth century. He has built on C, but has corrected 
it, though not in all places, with the help of Ed. II. He likewise has 
added ‘‘improvements’’ of his own. Some of the curious errors of this 
class may perhaps be due to a still later infusion of glosses. Class A, 
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Latina its importance is still more striking. The nucleus of the 
modern editions that bear this title is the famous Codex Sal- 
masianus, an uncial book of the seventh or the eighth century, 
written possibly but not surely in Spain.® Besides this venerable 
source, there are three principal manuscripts, one closely asso- 
ciated with the Vossianus, the other on a different branch from 
either it or the Salmasianus,’® so that again, it would appear, the 
editor is confronted by three goddesses; clearly the divinity of 
our codex is proved. One can see its eminence at a glance by 
turning to Riese’s edition of the Anthologia Latina and observ- 
ing that no less than eighty-eight of the poems are found in 
the Vossianus alone. 

It is surprising that with such qualities, our manuscript has 
not been used by the editors of the other works that it contains. 
Lindsay might well have found no new material here for the text 
of St. Isidore, whose encyclopaedia is preserved in so many 
manuscripts much nearer to the source than our codex is.” 
The Vossianus is not reckoned among the oldest manuscripts of 
Arator by his only modern editor,’** and of Prosper there is no 
modern edition at all. When this work receives its due—and 
any student of mediaeval letters will admit its value—our Ley- 
den codex should be examined among the first. It is not in- 
cluded, strange to say, in the list of twenty-odd manuscripts of 





the ‘‘elegant’’ edition, also represents a basis of Ed. I corrected from 
Ed. II, and then systematically softened in the interests of propriety. 
This added ‘‘elegance’’ is, in my opinion, a mediaeval affair. The 
exact relation of C to A is yet to be determined, but from certain con- 
siderations I suspect that they descend from the same original. In 
that case we have two, not three ancient sources for the text. 

® Paris Lat. 10318. See H. Omont, Anthologie de Poétes Latines dite 
de Sauwmaise, 1903 (facsimile edition), p. 3. Traube (Vorl. u. Abh., iii, 
p. 51) thought that the manuscript was written in Spain, but Lehmann 
is not so sure (Berl. Phil. Woch., 1921, ¢. 323). 

10 Riese, preface to his edition of the Anth. Lat., I (1884, pp. XIII, 
XXXIII ff.). 

11 Nos. 393-480. A few of these poems appear also in other manu- 
scripts, but in almost all cases we may thank the scribe of the Vossianus 
that the verses have not perished altogether. 

12 Professor Beeson (Isidorstudien, in Traube’s Quellen u. Untersuchun- 
gen, IV, 2, (1913), p. 86) mentions the Vossianus among the manuscripts 
containing excerpts. He regards its ‘‘Schriftheimat’’ as France and 
its ‘‘Bibliotheksheimat’’ as Cluny. On the nature of the text of our 
fragment see below pp. 268 ff. 


128 G, L. Perugi, Venice, 1908. 
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Arator given by Manitius,’* though only two of these are ascribed 
to the ninth century. 

We may now approach the question of the date of the Vossi- 
anus and the history of the volume before it came to the univer- 
sity library at Leyden. The first modern scholar to estimate its 
date is, so far as I can find, Jacob Geel, who describes the book, 
according to F. G. Schneidewin'*—and possibly at the latter’s re- 
quest—as codex membranaceus ineunte potius quam exeunte saec. 
ix ... scriptus. Nor have scholars since Schneidewin’s time 
substantially changed this estimate. Baehrens*® puts the manu- 
script ‘‘etwa in der Mitte des neunten Jahrhunderts;’’ Riese 
accepts Schneidewin’s dating; Lindsay’ calls the book ‘‘ninth 
century ;’’ so does Chatelain,!* and as such it is described—with 
the approval of De Vries, I take it-—in the still unprinted cata- 
logue of the Codices Vossian.*® The only scholar who, to my 
knowledge, regards the manuscript as written in the tenth cen- 
tury, is Dr. P. C. Molhuysen.”° 

As its title indicates, the book came to the Leyden Library 
from that of the noted scholar Isaac Voss. We will examine 
later the immediate source whence Voss obtained it, and enquire 
first where it had been preserved in the middle ages. Ever since 
Rudolf Peiper*? pointed out a certain entry in a mediaeval cata- 
logue of the monastery of Cluny, scholars seem to have agreed 
that this question has been answered. The catalogue is of the 





13 Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, 1911, p. 167. Two of the MSS 
are in Orléans 295 s.X and 80 s.X/XI. It would be interesting to 
see if their texts are related to one another and to that of the Vossianus. 
14 In his edition of Martial (1842), p. 680. 

15 Rhein. Mus., XXXI (1876), pp. 255 ff. 

16 Op. cit., p. XXXVII. 

17 Ancient Editions of Martial, p. 10. 

8 Paléographie des Class. Lat., Pl. 152. 

19 IT am indebted to Dr. V. F. Brochner, Keeper of Manuscripts at the 
University of Leyden Library, for a copy of the account of the manu- 
script giver. in this catalogue, and for securing various photographs as 
indicated below. 

20 In a letter to Professor Oldfather. Even Molhuysen puts it at the 
beginning of the tenth century. Professor Beeson examined the manu- 
script at Professor Oldfather’s request and concluded that it belongs 
in the ninth century. 

21 Edition of Avitus, p. LXIII. The catalogue was printed by Delisle, 
Cabinet des Manuscrits, II, pp. 459 ff. The manuscript in question 
is No. 526 in the collection. 
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twelfth century, and the contents of one of its manuscripts is 
thus described : 


Volumen in quo continentur Iuvencus, Sedulius, Arator, 
Prosper, quoddam metrum Tertuliani, Cato, Avianus, quedam 
diverse collectiones versuum diversorum actorum (sic), libri 
Archini (sic) episcopi, ars Isidori de grammatica et de disci- 
plinis aliarum artium. 


It is plain that this table of contents corresponds pretty exactly 
with the works comprised in the Vossianus. Quaedam diversae 
collectiones versuum diversorum auctorum is not a scientific title 
for the excerpts from Martial and the Anthologia Latina, but it 
covers them. Our codex today does not contain at the end any 
other treatises on the liberal arts besides that of St. Isidore on 
grammar, nor does it have Juvencus and Sedulius at the begin- 
ning. But they might have been there once, as Peiper surmised.”* 

Not many months ago, as I was examining the facsimile of the 
page of Martial reproduced from our codex by Chatelain, the 
script seemed curiously familiar. I thought I could identify it 
with a variety that I had come to know when studying the 
books of Fleury in the Vatican.** This variety was in vogue in 
Fleury, if my estimate is correct, from about the middle of the 
ninth century down to its last decade or thereabouts. And yet 
scholars today seem satisfied with Peiper’s demonstration that the 
Vossianus is a book of Cluny. But the more I looked at the 
facsimile, the more I became convinced that the script not only 
was that of Fleury, but was strongly reminiscent of some particu- 
lar specimen that I had seen before. 

Not many plates away from the facsimile of Martial in 
Chatelain, is one of a Vatican fragment of Phaedrus.** It is part 
of a Codex Reginensis, 1616, a volume composed of three manu- 
scripts differing in dates and contents. It is the second of these 
manuscripts that concerns us, a fragment of four. leaves, num- 
bered 17 to 20 in the present collection, these numbers being 





22 Loc. cit. 

23 For an example, see Vat. Reg. 95, written at Micy, near Fleury, 
between 846 and 859; Ehrle and Liebaert, Spec. Cod. Lat., Pl. 30. The 
books of Micy are listed by Traube, Hieron. Chron. Cod. Floriac. Frag. 
(1902), pp. XII ff. 


24 Pl. 165. 
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added after the three manuscripts were bound up together. 
Though small, this is a valuable fragment, for it contains per- 
haps the oldest, and at any rate the best text extant of certain 
fables of Phaedrus. Fol. 17 starts off with the title 


PHEDI AUG. LIBER: I- AESOPHIARV INCIP FELICITER. 


This looks as though the prologue to Book I would follow. In- 
stead, we have Fables xi-xiii of Book I, followed immediately, 
with no suggestion of a lacuna, by Fables xvii-xxi, 1-10. Here 
the Phaedrus part ends; it covers but three pages, 17, 17’, and 18; 
on the remaining pages there are certain later additions of no 
concern to us just now.*® 

Our manuscripts of Phaedrus are notoriously scanty, and they 
obviously do not contain all the fables that Phaedrus put into 
his five books. There are but two manuscripts of the early 
middle ages, the Pithoeanus and the Remensis. The first of these 
was discovered by Pierre Pithou and is at present possessed by 
his all too careful descendant, the Marquis of Rosanbo. A so- 
called palaeographie edition of this codex was published by 
Ulysse Robert in 1893, but that hardly replaces the original. 
Postgate, in his edition in the Oxford series, calls the book ‘‘saec. 
ix,’’ but that is only a tentative guess at the date. The Remensis, 
very close to the Pithoeanus in text and very possibly in date, 
was burned in the eighteenth century; we know it only from 
the citations of the earlier editors. The source followed by 
Perotti, who undoubtedly brought new fables to light, does not 
concern us here, as the manuscripts of that recension do not 
contain the text that is preserved in the Reginensis (=D). 
Now it is obvious even in this secant portion that D is superior to 
P and R. It has certain careless errors and shows the presence 
of the interpolated gloss, but the latter failing is far more ap- 
parent in PR?**. The evidence of these pages in D makes it plain 





25 On the back of fol. 18 there are verses with neums in a hand later 
than the ninth century. For a facsimile see H. M. Bannister, Paleografia 
Musicale Vaticana (1914), Tav. 11b. 

258 Let us take the readings in just one fable, No. xi. D omits v. 1. Doubt- 
less the title and the first line of the original had been left for an expert 
to fill in with a special script, but only the title had been added. Note 
that in D the original scribe puts in some of the titles in the margin as 
guides for the writer who was to supply them. 
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that in other parts of Phaedrus where we have only P and R, 
the divining art of conjectural emendation is not only admissible 
but absolutely indispensable. Moreover, the disposition of the 
text in D, with two substantially equal sections and a gap between 
them, may suggest that this gap was caused by the scribe’s 
skipping a page or a leaf of the original. Inasmuch as the 





2 derisui] D has deré sat (it seems to me) corrected by a perhaps modern 
hand. The original of D may have used the open a. 

5 D inserts tlle, perhaps correctly. 6 ut is a gloss in PR. auritulus] 
Rigault. Aurioulus (D) is at least nearer than auriculas (PR), which looks 
like an emendation. 7 Subito] subitum D, which may well be right. It 
was accepted by Faber, 1712. totis tollit] D tollit totis PR. 10 adfliguntur] 
D adficiuntur PR. 11 est om. PR. 13 uidetur opera tibi] D tibi uid. op. P. 15 
fugissem metu] D fuissem in metu PR. 

Here in one fable D shows PR in error in six cases, and though itself 
wrong in one (v. 6), it there is nearer to the right than PR are. It is not 
perfect, as it omits v. 1 and perhaps interpolates a gloss (v.5). 

The most serious, and the most interesting interpolation in D is in xiii 
12. Instead of the unusual phrase ingemuit corui deceptus stupor, D has 
ingemuit corwus cur dolosis Fuisset deceptus fraudibus ut ignauus. This is 
clearly connected with the prose version (‘‘Phaedrus solutus’’) of Ademar 
(ce. 1025), corwus ingemuit quia dolo esset deceptus ut ignarus. 

The clue to the vexed question of the version of Aesop’s tales that went 
under the name of Romulus has at last been given by G. Thiele (Der 
Lateinische Aesop des Romulus und die Prosa-Fassungen des Phaedrus, 
1910), whose results have not been quite appreciated by Postgate. ‘‘Romu- 
lus’’ used Phaedrus directly, but other sources too, in particular a Latin 
prose version of Aesop. Ademar’s text is a conflation of Romulus with a 
different version, a pretty close rendering of Phaedrus into prose (‘‘ Phaedrus 
solutus’’). Thiele (p. LXXXI) inclines to the view that Ademar did not 
prepare this version himself but made selections from a complete prose 
*‘resolution’’ of Phaedrus. To the arguments that he adduces should be 
added the evidence of our present passage. It looks as if the original of 
D had the prose version in the margins, much in the fashion of the Delphin 
editions, and that parts of it, as here, crept into the text. It is as early, 
at least, as the ninth century and may well have been composed in that 
period. Something of a history lies behind the text of D. Jgnawus is an 
error for ignarus, cur for either quia or cum, and part of the gloss (Futsset 
—ignauus) has been arranged in a line. Fuisset deceptus is not so good 
Latin as esset deceptus in Ademar. One might infer either that an ancient 
version had been corrupted in the ninth century by the original of D, 
though retained in the version that reached Ademar, or that an early mediae- 
val version was corrected by Ademar, in whose times an improvement of 
this sort was clearly possible. Another trace of the same version appears 
in v. 9 f.: dum etiam uocem wult ostendere / emisit ore caseum. This 
reading of P is found in old-fashioned editions and _ should still 
be accepted. D has lattorem emisit ore caseum, which prompts Havet, fol- 
lowed by Postgate, to read lato ore emisit casewm. <A glance at Ademar 
shows the true condition of affairs : ille dum uult ostendere uocem latiorem, 
emisit caseum (Thiele p. 61). The reading of D, lattorem emisit ore caseum 
is due to the interpolation of latiorem, which Thiele saw is meant to inter- 
pret wocem. Havet should have left it alone. 
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omitted fables take up seven or eight lines less space than either 
the preceding or the following section, the omitted page or leaf 
of the original might have contained more—one short fable more— 
and the whole manuscript a good deal more than is preserved 
to us today. For a reason that will later appear,?® I am not 
going to yield to the lure that such a situation offers. In the 
matter of Phaedrus, it has led Havet to elaborate theories by no 
means universally approved,?’ and in general has probably wasted 
more of the palaeographer’s private hours than any other pleasant 
illusion. 

It is the Vatican Phaedrus that came to my mind as I was 
looking at Chatelain’s facsimile of the Leyden codex. A glance 
at the two plates will convince the reader, I am sure, that these 
scripts are very similar. They are not the work of the same 
scribe, but are at least, I believe, the product of the same scrip- 
torium, and belong to the same period in its development. In 
fact, the two manuscripts may well have once formed part of 
the same book. The size of the pages and that of the space 
occupied by the script are approximately the same. Certain 
palaeographical differences exist, but before trying to account 
for them, I will make the assumption which the similarities sug- 
gest and see to what it leads. 

First, then, if this assumption is sound, the Leyden manuscript 
is surely a book of Fleury, not merely because the script seems 
characteristic of the work of that monastery, but because the 
Vatican fragment is unmistakably labelled a codex Floriacensis. 
On the verso of its last leaf—fol. 20 in the conglomerate volume 


of which it now forms a part—we find this note: 
Hic est liber sancti floriancensis quem si quis furatus fuerit uel 
aliquid ingenio tulerit, anathema sit. 


This is a shorter form of the standard Benedictine curse, found 
in many of the books of Fleury.?™ 

It will follow also that if the notice in the old catalogue of 
Cluny really applies to our book, the latter could not have been 





26 See below, note 45. 

27 See his edition of Phaedrus (1895), pp. 225 ff; Postgate, preface 
to his edition, p. xi; Schanz, Gesch. der Rom. Lit., II, 2 (1913), p. 42. 

27* See Traube, Hieronymi Chronicorum Co. Floriac., Leyden, 1902, p. xvi; 
A. Taylor, The Judas Curse, in American Jour. Phil., XLII (1921), p. 248. 
See Addendum, p. 277. 
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written in that monastery, but was presented to it, at some time 
after the year 910, when Cluny was founded. However, if a 
book so emphatically dedicated to St. Benedict of Fleury was 
later given to Cluny, it would seem as if the original library- 
mark, with its appended curse, would have been replaced by one 
that designated its new abode. Whether or not I am right in 
attaching the Vatican fragment to the Vossianus, the script of the 
latter book, as we have seen,”* is well-nigh universally assigned to 
a period preceding the foundation of Cluny; it must, therefore, 
have come to that monastery from elsewhere. It is more probable, 
however, that there were two books, twin books, copied from the 
same original, and owned one by Fleury, or by some monastery 
in which a close approximation to the script of Fleury was 
cultivated, and one by Cluny; we shall later note certain signifi- 
cant differences in detail between the Cluny book as described in 
the mediaeval catalogue, and the Vossianus. 

But now let us follow the clue which Peiper discovered, and 
see if we can reckon, with its help, all that the Leyden volume 
originally contained. Having just protested against this sort 
of speculation, I will now surrender to its enticements. We will 
not begin with the end of the volume, for there is no indication 
in the manuscript itself as to how far it ran on. But luckily 
we know—and for this information I am indebted to Dr. Brochner, 
—how many pages there were originally in the first part of the 
manuscript. The book as we have it today consists of quinions, 
gatherings of ten leaves apiece, two of which, the 26th and the 
last, i.e. the 31st, are signed. There are just 150 leaves in the 
book and just fifteen gatherings, but the binding, for all that, 
is not quite regular.2® But we can be sure that just sixteen 
quinions had preceded, and as the last leaf of Quinion XVI is 
now a part of the seventeenth quinion with which the torso 
starts, we see that just 159 leaves have been lost at the beginning. 

Juvencus and Sedulius were the first two authors in the 
manuscript of Cluny which Peiper wished to identify with the 
Vossianus. Before we try to calculate whether the works of 
these authors could be slipped in at the beginning of our present 





28 See above p. 261. 
29 The details will appear in the catalogue of the Codices Vossiani, 
from which Dr. Brochner quotes. 
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book, I must point out certain features of its script. This I 
have been able to study not only in the facsimile of Chatelain’s, 
but in sixteen photographs of different parts of the book, in- 
cluding a page from every quinion, and photographs of the ten 
pages of the text of Avianus; for the privilege of examining 
these last, I would express my obligations to Professor Oldfather. 
This is an unsatisfactory amount of material; in a delicate affair 
of this kind, one should study every page of the book itself. But 
I can at least venture a preliminary estimate. The hand of the 
Martial, as we saw, was not that of the Vatican Phaedrus. But 
neither is it that employed in the Arator at the beginning of the 
torso or that of the Isidore at the end. Further examination 
of the book may well disclose more hands than those that I men- 
tion—in fact I think I can already see more than these—but 
for the moment I will content myself with the statement that 
there are at least three kinds of workmanship in this book. 
There is first that of the Arator, which is written in a fairly 
large and leisurely hand, with sixteen lines on a page. Then 
there is the part to which the Avianus and the Martial belong; 
here the script is distinctly smaller, and there are two columns 
and thirty-two lines on the page. The sumptuous style with 
which the present volume opens has been abandoned; the scribe 
is seeking to economize space in every possible fashion.*° In 
the third part, the excerpts from St. Isidore’s Grammatica, the 
script is still small, though the hand has changed, but the page 
has only one column and thirty instead of thirty-two lines. 

Now if we may suppose that the style employed in the parts 
preceding the Arator had the same ample and flowing character 
and occupied the same number of lines on the page, the poems 
of Juvencus and the Paschale Carmen of Sedulius will almost 
exactly fit the 159 missing pages. There is no room for the 
Paschale Opus of the latter author; this work was deservedly 
less popular in the middle ages than the poem.* Nor is there 





80 According to Lindsay (Ancient Editions of Martial, p. 11), the arche- 
type of the three MSS of Class A had two columns and 18 lines on a 
page. Perhaps, then, the scribe of the Vossianus had no special desire 
to save space, but was merely following the style of his original. 


81 Schanz, Rém. Litteraturgesch., IV, 2 (1920), p. 374. 
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a place for the Vatican fragment of Phaedrus in this part of the 
book.** 

So now let us look at the end of the manuscript. It would 
seem well-nigh hopeless to calculate just how much was lost here. 
Page one of the volume is its terminus post quem, but what 
terminus ante quem can we set up for its ending? We have 
already 31 quinions, 300 pages, of what today would be called 
small octavo size. We can at least say that not many more 
quinions could be added to a book of these dimensions if it were 
to remain a book. But further, we again may follow the 
guidance of the catalogue of Cluny, which names the excerpts 
from St. Isidore as the closing work in the volume. However, 
the title seems more vague and inclusive than that—ars isidori 
de grammatica et de disciplinis aliarum artium. For all that, 
I believe that we can prophesy pretty exactly what this closing 
section contained. 

Hermann Hagen published in his Anecdota Helvetica, as long 
ago as 1870, a careful description of an interesting manuscript 
of Berne (207), which contains a Corpus Grammaticorum Lati- 
norum. The mediaeval Keil who compiled this useful work— 





32 There are 318 pages of 16 lines each, making 5088 lines in all. 
Juvencus, including the brief summary and the preface, and allowing 
say seven lines for titles and colophons of the different books, would 
occupy 3223 lines. The Paschale Carmen of Sedulius, including the 
preface and a small allowance for titles and colophons, would require 
1779 lines. That makes a total of some 4993, somewhat under the 5088 
at our disposal. But there are two other bits of the text of Sedulius to 
account for. One is a list of Capitula which occupies 222 lines in 
Huemer’s edition, and the other is the introductory letter to Macedonius. 
The Capitula, I infer from Huemer (p. 147), are mutilated or lacking 
in some of the chief MSS, and it is therefore not safe to assume that 
they occurred whether in whole or in part in the Vossianus. But the 
letter to Macedonius could hardly have failed. It is harder to caleu- 
late what space a prose work would have taken than one of poetry. 
There are 140 lines in Huemer’s edition and there remain some 95 
lines in the MS. The length of line in the edition and that in the 
MS, as a rather careful test showed, are approximately equal. To fit 
the letter to the available pages of the MS, we should have to suppose 
that it was not written quite so sumptuously as the poetry—as might 
well have been the case; there might have been more lines on the page. 
If double the number was ruled, as later in the MS, there would be 
plenty of room for the letter and for some of the Capitula too. An 
exact estimate is of course impossible, but we can at least say that 
the works of Juvencus and Sedulius which stood first in the book of 
Cluny, could have been accommodated in the lost quinions of the 
Vossianus. 
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nimio sudore, he tells us—has assembled the treatises of Donatus, 
Asper, Priscian, Servius, Probus, Isidore, Bede and others. From 
Isidore he has an elaborate series of excerpts put together with a 
purpose. The compiler begins with I, 5 of the Etymologiae, 
runs on to chapter 13, then goes back to the beginning, I, 1, 
including from there to I, 5, with which he started, then on 
to 14, then 15 (in the form in which Arevalo, not Lindsay gives 
it), and then with various omissions and transpositions, to the 
end of Book I. Book II, De Rhetorica et Dialectica, is treated 
in the same way, and a small section, De Generibus Opusculorum, 
is tucked in from Book VI; this gives definitions of words like 
scholia, homiliae, tomi, apologeticum, panegyricum. After suffi- 
cient excerpts de Dialectica, we have a short one de Mathematica, 
and a long one de Astronomia, the compilation coming to a close 
with the end of Book III. Clearly the Cluny title, de grammatica 
et de disciplinis aliarum artium (the librarian does not say 
ceterarum artium) covers the Berne extracts from Isidore com- 
pletely. With my photographs of the page containing the be- 
ginning of the Leyden extracts and of the two pages at the 
end of the manuscript, I have enough to show that the two 
compilations are identical. That in the Leyden codex begins, 
like the other, with I, 5, runs to 13, then jumps back to I, 1, goes 
on to I, 5, skips to 14, with 15 as in Arevalo’s, not Lindsay’s 
text, then to 16, stopping in section 20 of that chapter with the 
words excedere nomen. 

We are thus justified, I believe, in identifying the Leyden 
excerpts with those in the Bernensis, and prophesying how much 
farther our scribes wrote. An approximate calculation on the 
basis of Lindsay’s text, which is more measurable than Arevalo’s, 
gives us just about two quinions more, or surely not more than 
two quinions and a half.** 

It is now of some moment to note that the Berne manuscript 
came from Fleury. It is written not in the script of that 
monastery, but in an insular hand of the ninth century; it is 
thus symbolic of the interest in grammar exhibited by Irish 
scholars in the early middle ages—it is Irish rather than English 





33 IT am not reckoning in a few miscellaneous notes, some in later hands, 
at the end of the volume—a tabula calculatoria on the courses of the 
moon, ete. 
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and contains Irish glosses. Whether there were Irish scribes in 
Fleury, as there apparently were at Tours before the coming 
of Alcuin, or whether the Berne Corpus Grammaticorum was 
compiled elsewhere and presented to Fleury, it may well have 
served as the original from which the Vossianus was copied; a 
comparison of the two texts ought to settle this point. Lindsay 
had previously assigned the Bernensis to the end of the ninth or 
the beginning of the tenth century,** but he now states, in a 
letter, that it could have been written in the middle of the ninth; 
the latter is also Professor Beeson’s opinion.** This comports 
well with the date that I have assigned to the Vossianus, some 
time between about the middle of the century and about 890 
A. D. The Bernensis thus becomes an important link in the chain 
of evidence that connects our book with Fleury, especially as 
the compilation from St. Isidore contained in both is apparently 
very rare; Professor Beeson did not find it, he tells me, outside 
the Bernensis. 

But where does the Phaedrus come in? There is no place for 
it in the manuscript as thus reconstructed except at the end. 
And that is just where we should expect to find it. The Vatican 
fragment presumably stood at the end of some volume, as we 
see from the later additions on the last two leaves, and the fact 
that the library mark is written, in a ninth century hand, on the 
verso of the leaf with which the Phaedrus ends. The leaves of 
the Vatican fragment make up a binion. What happened, I 
imagine, was this. When the scribe who wrote the last part of 
the Isidore had finished a goodly portion of that text, he calcu- 
lated that he had enough left to fill the last quinion and a bit 
more. He accordingly ruled this binion. As he proceeded, how- 
ever, he found that he could get all of the Isidore into the last 
quinion. Then, wishing to utilize the parchment remaining, 
he planned a little series of extracts from Phaedrus, an appro- 
priate companion for Avianus, which were to be added either 
by himself or by a fellow-scribe; they begin and end abruptly 
and cover only three pages. 





84 Early Irish Minusoule Script, (1910), p. 64. 

85 Kindly sent me in a recent letter. Lindsay states that the MS con- 
tains interesting and unusual features that deserve special study. Per- 
haps a comparison of the insular notes in Cambrai 938 (from Fleury) might 
be worth while. 
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The palaeographical differences between the page of Martial 
and the page of Phaedrus reproduced in Chatelain present no 
obstacle to our hypothesis when we become aware of the character 
of the whole volume. The hands are different, but the script is, 
in my judgment, of the same school. There are at least three 
hands, as we have seen, in the extant part of the book. Why 
could not another of the same variety as that of the Phaedrus 
come in at the end? The script-space in the two pages is not 
quite the same, but that varies in the volume according to the 
purpose of the scribe as determined by the nature of the work 
that he was copying.** Two columns are used for Martial and 
only one for Phaedrus; but only one was used for the Arator 
and only one for the Isidore, which, by my supposition, had 
just preceded. Finally, as to the number of the lines on the 
page, thirty-two in the Martial and only thirty in the Phaedrus, 
we find that in the first part of the book, sixteen were used, then 
thirty-two, and finally in the Isidore, thirty; the writer of the 
Phaedrus, therefore, agrees with the immediately preceding style 
in two respects, possibly because the binion had already been 
ruled; he used thirty lines and he wrote in one column. The 
most marked difference is in the width of the script-space. The 
height is the same—a most important criterion—but the width 
is narrower; this, however, is an obvious result of writing the 
comparatively short lines of Phaedrus in one column. Finally, 
I would call attention to an error of spelling that may have 
some significance. The Reginensis** has PHEDI for PHAEDRI. 
Similarly in the Vossianus (fol. 86%), in the introductory letter 
of Avianus, the poet is called Phoedus. 

We must now reckon with the fact that no mention is made of 
the extracts from Phaedrus (or Phedus) in the table of con- 
tents of the Cluny book. Supposing—as I am inclined not to 
suppose—that this manuscript and the Vossianus are identical, 
we may perhaps say that the designation quaedam diversae col- 





36 IT have examined this matter with considerable care in the photographs 
accessible to me and am sure of the truth of the above statement. I 
will not, however, present the measurements here, for they should be 
made directly from the manuscript itself. But relative values may be 
determined from the photographs, whether these are, as intended, of 
exactly the same size as the originals or not. 


87 See above p. 263. 
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lectiones versuum diversorum auctorum, which sufficed for Martial 
and the Anthologia Latina, included the bit of Phaedrus too, or 
else that the small fragment at the end did not seem to call for 
mention. I believe, however, that we are concerned with two 
different copies of the same original, so that we should expect 
certain divergencies. One important difference is indicated in 
the title given in the Cluny catalogue for Avitus; it is libri 
archini episcopi. Now there is no excuse for such an error if 
the mediaeval librarian copied this title from the present Vos- 
sianus; this reads with absolute clearness (fol. 116): INcIPIT 
PROLOGVS ALCHIMI EPISCOPI, etc.** It is more probable, therefore, 
that the cataloguer had before him another book in which the 
author’s name was less neatly written. This book would not 
contain the fragment of Phaedrus, which by my hypothesis was 
not in the common original of the Cluny manuscript and the 
Vossianus, but was appended by the final scribe of the latter 
book in the manner explained above. 

The foregoing considerations, I admit, have not surely demon- 
strated that the Vatican fragment once stood at the end of the 
Vossianus, but they at least render the supposition highly 
plausible. I am willing to present it in this tentative form as 
a stimulus to further investigation. The case would be much 
stronger if the hand of the Phaedrus fragment could be identi- 
fied with one of those in the Leyden book; thus far my mis- 
cellaneous fishings from afar have not caught the desired prey; 
perhaps an examination of the manuscript itself would yield the 
necessary evidence. At all events, I would centre the reader’s 
attention not on this detail, however interesting, but on the 
Leyden manuscript itself, which from its script I feel confident 
is a book of Fleury, or at least of some French monastery that 
before the close of the ninth century had produced a very care- 
ful imitation of the Fleury style.*® I will gladly modify the 





38 There is no variation of the spelling ALCHIMI in any of the sub- 
scriptions of the books of the poem in the apparatus criticus of Peiper’s 
edition. 

39 The schools of Beauvais and of St. Martial of Limoges deserve study 
in this connection. From the former monastery comes one of the chief manu- 
scripts of Pliny’s Letters, Medic. Laur. Ashb. 98, which shows Fleury traits; 
for facsimiles see Chatelain, Pl. CXLIII, and Loweand Rand, A Sizth-century 
Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger, Plates XIII-XIV. An ancient 
book of the latter monastery is Paris 1154, saec. IX, with its interest- 
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title of this paper should further discoveries require; meanwhile 
it represents the nearest approach to truth that I can see. But 
waiving these uncertainties, we can be sure, in a general way, 
of the history of the volume. Whether in Fleury or Cluny 
or possibly elsewhere, it lay undisturbed for over six hundred 
years, until the Protestant iconoclasm of the sixteenth century, 
when both Fleury and Cluny and other monasteries were rifled 
of many of their treasures, which passed into other owners’ 
hands. It was at this time that Paul Petau, an enthusiastic 
antiquarian, secured possession of the manuscript, doubtless from 
Pierre Daniel, in case the book, as I am assuming, came from 
Fleury. Isaac Voss saw it in Petau’s library in Paris,*° and 
acquired it with other manuscripts that he was collecting for 
Queen Christina and for himself. To the Queen he turned over 
a modest part, the tail-end; the lion’s share he kept for himself.** 
His portion came to the University of Leyden with the rest 
of the books that bear his name. The tiny fragment given to 
Queen Christina was bound up with the two other fragments, I 
know not when or where, in a volume that for some three 
hundred years has lain in the library of the Popes of Rome. 
What became of the Juvencus and the Sedulius at the beginning 
or the part of the Isidore at the end we should much like to 
know. Perhaps some scopritor felice will come across them yet 
in Leyden or Paris or Rome. 

I turn with some relief, in conclusion, from a tissue of prob- 
abilities to a solid foundation of fact. For this we may dis- 





ing collection of poetical extracts set to music. See Poetae Latins Aevi 
Carolini, I, Pl. II; II, Pl. IV; and Coussemaker, Hist. de 1 ’Harmonie 
au Moyen Age, Pi. I-V. 


49 Schneidewin in his edition of . Martial, 1842, p. LXXXVIII (cf. 
also p. 680), quotes from a letter of Voss to Heinsius as follows: 
Excerpta Martialis, quae extant in illo optimo cod. Thuaneo, satis dili- 
genter examinavi, ubi et cod. epigrr. satis vetustum, im quo itidem ews 
auctoris epigrammata aliquot habebantur, qui extabat wm _ Bibliotheca 
Petavii Senatoris. This latter volume is taken by Schneidewin rightly, 
I believe, to be our Vossianus. Riese (ed. Anth. Lat., I, p. XXXVII) 
declares Schneidewin in error but gives no reasons for this opinion. 

41 That is, in case Voss dismembered the volume himself. All of the 
mutilated libri Vossiant should be studied together, such as Paris. 8093 
+ Voss. Lat. 111, Ausonius ete, (see S. Tafel in Rhein. Mus., LXIX 
(1914), pp. 630 ff.); Aurel. 192 (169) + Voss. Lat. 88A, Bufinus 
(Chatelain, Uncialis Script., Tab. LXXX); and the Paris, Rome and 
Leyden fragments of St. Jerome’s Chronicle published by Traube, op. cit. 
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cover if we consider the character of the works collected in the 
Leyden volume and those mentioned in the catalogue of Cluny. 
Such a collection constitutes what I have called a Vade Mecum 
of liberal culture. The guiding principles are laid down in the 
excerpts from Isidore at the end of the volume. Here we have 
a brief treatment of all the seven liberal arts, with special 
attention, as always in a humanistic programme, to grammatica. 
It is sometimes stated that the middle ages had no interest in the 
natural sciences, and that philosophy in that period meant the 
application of formal logic to mendacious assumptions. Critics 
who make such statements had better read St. Isidore. In fact, 
one of the most useful rules that I know for guiding the in- 
vestigator in mediaeval fields is to inquire first, ‘‘What does 
St. Isidore say about it?’’ It will really save one time to begin 
by looking him up. The mediaeval reader, looking up what is said in 
the Etymologiae about philosophy, found a definition as broad as 
that of Cicero’s, not restricted to dialectics, but imposed upon it ;** 
physical science is likewise part of the scheme.** The compiler whose 
work is preserved in the Bernensis and the Vossianus lays his 
foundation with these general definitions. He then describes 
the subjects of the Trivium and Quadrivium, and _ illustrates 
them more copiously by extracts from the later books, that on 
Astronomy being especially generous. These selections, then, 
have a purpose; that is their great interest to us. One sometimes 
hears that the monks copied manuscripts chiefly to employ their 
idle hands, an appreciation of the text that they copied being 
outside the range of their faculties. But here is a work that 
clearly reflects a mediaeval purpose—the purpose of preparing 
a brief and serviceable introduction, an eioaywy7 to liberal culture. 

This purpose is still more plainly seen if we consider the 
remaining pieces in the manuscript. Here is a little five-foot 
shelf, or a half-foot shelf, intended primarily to accompany the 





42 Dialectica is treated in II, xxii, and Philosophia in xxiv. Philosophy 
is defined as rerum humanarum dwinarumque cognitio cum studio bene 
viwendi conwncta. This definition is apparently abbreviated from 
Cicero’s own words, De Or. I, 49, 212: Philosopht denique ipsius—tamen 
quaedam descriptio, ut is, qui studeat omniwm rerum dwinarum Jatque 
humanarum vim naturam causasque nosse et omnem bene vivendi rationem 
tenere et persequi, nomine hoc appelletur. 


43 II, xxiv, 3. 
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study of grammatica. It also serves to illustrate the harmonious 
adjustment that had been in practice ever since the fourth 
century between Christian faith and pagan culture. Christian 
epic heads the list, represented by those ancient Miltons—Juven- 
cus, Sedulius, Avitus, Arator, and whoever chose Jonah and 
Sodom as themes for Virgilian adornment. In subject matter, 
these authors present the reader with typical scenes from the 
Old Testament, the Gospels, the early history of the Church; 
in them he can ponder on the allegory behind the fact, and on 
the high mysteries of Catholic dogma. Christian lyric: is illus- 
trated by the hymns of Sedulius, and Christian philosophical 
poetry by Prosper’s Augustinian epigrams. Ethical training is 
furnished by a pagan work, the Disticha Catonis.** There is 
ethical value, and other value, in the beast-fables of Avianus; 
this is also the purpose of the selections from Phaedrus, if we 
may count them a part of the book.*® Then, after this sub- 
stantial repast, we have something pleasant to top off with, in 
the light verse, very light indeed in some of the selections, of 
Martial and the Anthologia Latina. Roger, in his clear and com- 
prehensive, but to my mind ultimately misleading work on classi- 
eal culture in the early middle ages, remarks that the monks 
read for edification, whether moral or grammatical, but not for 
enjoyment.“ Really, that sort of utterance does not call for 
refutation; if it did, one could find an answer in this book of 
Fleury. I can conceive that a scribe should copy off an entire 
text of Martial for the purpose of exercising his hands or train- 
ing his soul to patience. I can even imagine, though it is a 
strain on the imagination, that Martial’s work was copied as a 
corpus vile for the grammaticus. But to say that certain epi- 
grams which I might mention, but out of consideration for my 
44 Recently edited, with introduction and a translation (the distichs 
done into neat rhyming couplets) by W. J. Chase, Uniwersity of Wis- 
consin Studies in Soc. Sci. and Hist., No. 7, 1922. 

45 Since it is purpose and not chance that determines the contents of 
this fragment, it were unprofitable to calculate from the gap in its text 


what its original may have contained. See above, pp. 265 ff. 


46 L’Enseignement des Lettres Classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin (1905), p- 
189: On lirait les anciens . . . mais comme un moyen... Une fois en pos- 
session du gain qu’on en pouvait tirer, on les oublierait. On devait se 
mettre en état de comprendre et de gofiter Virgile, et, une fois arrivé 
la, se bien garder d’y prendre plaisir.’’ 
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readers will not mention, owe their place in a selection to their 
value for purposes of edification is to insult the intelligence of 
anybody who has read those epigrams. But this dangerous mat- 
ter is safeguarded. For those who heeded Martial’s warning to 
read no farther in his little book, there were the indubitably 
safe epigrams of Prosper. 

This volume, therefore, compiled with a purpose about the 
middle of the ninth century, or copied from an earlier compila- 
tion, contains matters for edifying the soul, sharpening the in- 
tellect, delighting the fancy, and arousing the sense of humor. 
It exhibits principles and the illustration of them. Other manuals 
would of course be necessary—and the middle ages had them— 
for the exact study of the several arts. This collection is de- 
voted especially to grammatica, that is, literature, but it pre- 
sents that art as indissolubly connected with all the others. It is 
a useful chrestomathy and a compendium of liberal culture. 

Nor is it the only specimen of its kind. Similar collections, 
similar and yet interestingly diverse, may be found by the 
scores, possibly by the hundreds, in mediaeval manuscripts which 
exist today or which may still be traced in mediaeval cata- 
logues. A most fascinating study lies open to any one who will 
take it up. Traube, it is hardly necessary to say, recognized its 
importance, and had encouraged one of his pupils to undertake 
it, as have Vollmer, his colleague, and Lehmann, his successor ; 
as yet, however, no comprehensive treatment has appeared.*7 We 
have been too much interested in the different texts that such 
a manuscript as the Vossianus contains to consider the meaning 
of their appearance in common. Thus editors have gone to this 
codex for Avitus or Martial or the Anthologia Latina, but have 
paid little attention to what the manuscript has outside their 
particular authors. We need, too, renewed investigation, already 
most profitably begun, of the different schools of script; for 
this is an indispensable clue to the monastic centres in which 
the florilegia were made. If the Leyden collection was copied 
at Fleury, was it put together there? Or at Tours? Or at 





47 IT am glad to announce that Miss Eva Matthews Sanford, a graduate 
student of Radcliffe College, will treat certain aspects of this subject 
in a dissertation for the doctorate and that F. M. Carey of the Harvard 
Graduate School will discuss in his dissertation the script of Fleury. 
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Corbie?*® Perhaps some of these trails may lead us back to 
Ireland and help us better to understand the conditions of cul- 
ture there in the period preceding the Carolingian Renaissance. 
Perhaps some of the collections descended from antiquity. Some 
certainly were not put together until the eighth or the ninth 
century, for they contain along with pagan and ancient Christian 
verse, some of the best things that the then moderns had done— 
the ‘‘free verse’’ of the day. The study that I have indicated, 
and only partly indicated, is brimful of suggestion. Not until it 
has been carried to the end shall we have a clear picture of the 
humanistic culture under Charlemagne or be able to follow its 
course in the subsequent centuries of the middle ages. 





48 The Vossianus and the two other manuscripts of Martial and the 
Anthologia Latina that make up Lindsay’s Class A (Vind. 277 and Par. 
8071) offer material for an investigation like that made by Traube in a 
simpler case, the tradition of St. Jerome’s Chronica. An ancient MS of 
that work, of which fragments exist today in Paris, Leyden and Rome, 
once belonged to Fleury. Two copies were made in the ninth century, 
one at Tours and one at Micy, from which Traube reconstructed certain 
features of the original; see his edition of the fragments, pp. iii ff. 
What was the character and what the provenience of the original 
florilegium from which the Vossianus, the Vindobonensis and the Parist- 
nus (Thuaneus) derive is one of the many matters awaiting investigation. 


27* ADDENDUM. The earliest appearance of this curse known to me is in 
B. M., Egerton 2831, a book of Tours, written there, I believe, not later 
than c. 770, at any rate before the abbacy of Alcuin, in which (c. 800) 
the editors of the New Palaeographical Society (Plates 107, 108) put it. 
Lindsay agrees on an earlier date, even as early as 750. A book which 
seems to me of exactly the same period (though here Lindsay does not 
agree), is Laur. Med. XLV, 15, Donatus on the Aeneid. In both MSS two 
styles, insular and continental, are employed, and the insular hand shown in 
Vitelli and Paoli, Collezione Fiorentina, ete. (Tav. 37, 38) seems almost 
identical with that in the Egerton MS. 

The Benedictine curse appears in the Egerton MS. on f. 1 in a Merov- 
ingian hand: hic habet libru(m) s8(anc)t(i) martini turonensem (sic) de 
coenubio ibique (7) quiescite (?) .... d de illo armario et qui me furauerit 
uel hoc folium inciserit. ... Note the form furaverit, for which later more 
elegantly furatus fuerit was substituted. The appearance of furaverit is 
ceteris paribus an indication of an early date. It is found, with furatus 
fuerit by a later hand, in the note by Berno in the Tours Virgil (Bernensis 
165), which I would date not later than 820, as the name of Berno is not 
in the St. Gall list (see Memoirs of the Amer. Acad. in Rome, I (1917), 
p. 25). At the same time, as Lindsay informs me that the abbreviations +2 
for tur and t’ for tus oceur in the MS. it could not have been much earlier 
than 820; a complete history of these two abbreviations is greatly needed, 
and so is a collection of the instances of furaverit and furatus fuerit; 
the latter form seems established by the middle of the ninth century. 

Aliquid ingenio in Reg. 1616 for aliquo ingenio, found in several of Traube’s 
MSS., is not a mistake but an intentional variation of the phrase. 














FIELDING AND THE CIBBERS 


By CHARLES W. NICHOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The minor works of any great writer are interesting, either 
for themselves, or for the light which they throw on the life 
and genius of their author, but the four satirical plays pro- 
duced by Henry Fielding at the Little Theatre in the ‘Hay- 
market in 1736 and 1737 have an additional value because they 
reflect through their satire the life of the early eighteenth 
century, and show what the men and women of the time were 
doing, what they were talking and laughing about in London 
when Robert Walpole was prime minister, Farinelli the reigning 
operatic favorite, and Colley Cibber the writer of the laureate 
odes. Of these four plays, the two which concern us here are 
Pasquin, a ‘‘Dramatick Satire on the Times,’’ and the less known 
Historical Register for the Year 1736, which is a theatrical review 
of political, social, and literary happenings: political affairs in 
Europe and political corruption at home; the social foibles of 
the year in London, including the fad for the Italian male 
soprano, Farinelli, and the fad for waxworks and auctions; the 
acting of Theophilus Cibber, and the controversy between his 
wife and Kitty Clive over the part of Polly in The Beggar’s 
Opera; the annual odes of Colley Cibber, and his adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s King John. This play might well be called, in 
more modern theatrical parlance, The Follies of 1736. 

It is easy to prove by means of the newspapers and periodicals 
of the time, that Fielding, in all this satire, was exceedingly 
timely, and that in most eases (certainly in all theatrical and 
literary cases except the satire against pantomime, in which he 
ran counter to the public taste) he was dealing with standing 
jokes of the day, and was therefore sure of the response of 
laughter from his audiences. In no eases are these facts more 
certain than in the cases of Theophilus Cibber, and his father 
Colley, who were the targets of many satirists in Fielding’s time. 
‘‘T and my Father,’’ Theophilus is made to say in the anonymous 
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Apology for his life, ‘‘had as much laughing at as any two 
Persons in the Kingdom.’’ 

Raillery pointed at Theophilus under the name ‘‘Pistol’’ was 
one of the well known jokes of the day, the name being given 
him because of his frequent and extravagant acting of that part. 
‘‘Though Theophilus Cibber had some degree of merit in a 
variety of characters,’’ says Davies, his contemporary (Life of 
Garrick, volume I, page 35), ‘‘and especially in brisk coxcombs; 
and more particularly in parts of extravagant humour, such as 
Pistol in Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth; yet he generally 
mixed so much of false spirit and grimace in his acting, that 

. he often disgusted the judicious spectator.’”? When 
Fielding, therefore, in the bombastic Pistol scene at the end of 
the second act of The Historical Register, has the Muse ‘‘rise 
in her Stile,’ as Mr. Medley, the supposed author of the play 
phrases it, and give the audience a ‘‘Taste of the Sublime,’’ he 
is merely burlesquing Cibber’s well known methods of acting. ‘‘I 
warrant we don’t over-act him,’’ said Medley, ‘‘half so much 
as he does his Parts.’’ This little scene through which Pistol 
struts may have been suggested to Fielding by The Stage-Mu- 
tineers, an anonymous play produced in 1733. I have discussed 
this play elsewhere, and have given evidence which points to 
Edward Phillips as the author of it. Pistol is the hero of the 
play, and the manner in which the burlesque was received, as 
narrated in the anonymous Serio-Comic Apology for the Life 
of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, Comedian, shows that jokes on Pistol 
were popular, and that Fielding was therefore likely to be sure 
of an instant response from his audience when his own Pistol 
strutted upon the stage 

Pistol, in the speech which Fielding puts into his mouth, 
pleads with the town to side with his wife in the contention 
between Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Cibber for the part of Polly Peachum 
in The Beggar’s Opera at Drury Lane. Here Fielding was 
making use of exceedingly timely material. Mrs. Clive had re- 
fused to give up the part to Mrs. Cibber, who desired to play it, 
and both appealed to the town. Toward the end of 1736 the 
papers were full of the controversy. Woodward wrote a farce 
on the subject entitled The Beggar’s Pantomime, or The Contend- 
ing Columbines, which was brought out January 3, 1737, at 
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Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and the dedication to Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
Cibber speaks of their ‘‘Paper War’’ as making a bustle about 
the town, and being the public talk of the coffee-houses. When 
on March 21, therefore, Fielding made Theophilus grandiloquently 
exclaim : 

Behold how humbly the Great Pistol kneels, 

Say then, Oh Town, is it your Royal Will, 

That my great Consort represent the Part 

Of Polly Peachum in the Beggar’s Opera, 


he must have delighted the town with the hiss of the mob in 
answer to Pistol’s plea, and with Pistol’s reply, ‘‘Thanks to the 
Town, that Hiss speaks their Assent.’’ As Theophilus is made to 
say in the Apology, ‘‘The Contentions for the Part of Polly 
between Mrs. Clive and my late . . . I was going to say 
Wife; . . . but a late Woman who was call’d by my Name: 
That Contest, I remark, furnish’d a copious Topic for Conver- 
sation, Argument, and Publication, and ended with Noise and 
Uproars in the Play-house.’’ ‘‘I think the Town has honour’d 
’em enough with talking of ’em for a whole Month,’’ says 
Medley, in Fielding’s play, ‘‘tho’ faith, I believe it was owing 
to their having nothing else to talk of.’’ 

Of the two Cibbers, however, it is Colley who has the larger 
share in Fielding’s satire. ‘‘Cibber, the smart, dapper little 
Frenchified coxcomb,’’ says Leslie Stephen, ‘‘was just the type 
of all the qualities which Fielding most heartily despised.’’ But 
Fielding’s satire, as I shall endeavor to show, was directed not 
against Cibber’s personality or character, but merely against 
his professional talents or lack of talents, as poet and play- 
wright, matters which the town had already had much fun over, 
and mention of which would be likely to bring Fielding the 
desired laugh from his audiences. 

‘‘An Ode is a Butt,’’ says the author of The Egoist: Or, Colley 
upon Cibber (1743), ‘‘that a whole Quiver of Wit is let fly at 
every Year!’’ Cibber’s odes certainly were the butt of the 
town, and Fielding had already alluded to them in The Author’s 
Farce. There are also allusions to them in Pasquin, but it is The 
Historical Register which contains the chief hit, namely an Ode 
to the New Year, which serves as a prologue to the play which 
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is being rehearsed. This is a burlesque of Cibber’s New-Year 
odes, and reproduces some of the worn-out phrases of Cibber, 
particularly the idea of ‘‘singing the day.’’ It begins as follows: 


This is a Day, in Days of Yore, 
Our Fathers never saw before; 
This is a Day, ’tis one to ten, 
Our Sons will never see again. 

Then sing the Day, 

And sing the Song, 

And thus be merry 

All Day long. 


The ode of 1736 began, ‘‘Ye Smiling Seasons sing the Day,’’ and 
when the next year’s ode began, ‘‘Grateful Britons, grace the 
day,’’ a note on the line in the Grub-Street Journal of January 
13 said: ‘‘By singing it, as exhorted in the Birth-day Odes 1731, 
1732. or singing to it, as in the New Years Odes 1733, 1736. 
So that the meaning is the very same with that noble verse in 
Birth-day Ode 1731. With song, ye Britons, lead the day; or 
that equally noble one in the New Year Ode 1737, Awake with 
joyous songs the day.’’ ‘‘Sing, sing to George’s gentle sway,’’ 
was a line in the 1733 New Year’s ode, and the note in the 
Grub-Street Journal was as follows: ‘‘In his Birth Day Ode, 
Oct. 1731, ver. 53. Sing, Sing the Morn, &c. In October last, ver. 
42. Sing, joyous Britons, Sing. A most happy Use of the Figure 
Epizeuxis!’’ Much amusement was caused by Cibber’s stereo- 
typed phrases. The fifth verse of his 1737 ode was, ‘‘May 
Years to Years the sound repeat,’’ and the note on it in the 
Grub-Street Journal read: ‘‘Some imagined it should be read 
from, and the sense May years after years repeat, &c. But the 
Poet certainly meant, May this Year repeat the sound of this 
Ode to the next, and so on ad infinitum.”’ 

Here are some sample arrows from that quiver of wit referred 
to in the preceding paragraph: 

From the Weekly Miscellany, November 6, 1736: 


His Majesty’s Birth-Day. The Ode Composed by Colley Cibber, Esq; Poet 
Laureat to his Majesty, was performed. We shall observe, that the said Ode 
may be said to be better than some former ones of the same Author, and has 
fewer Faults, because it is shorter. 
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From the Grub-Street Journal, January 20, 1737: 


An Extempore Epigram on seeing a Pipe lighted with one of the 
Laureat’s Odes. 

While the soft song, that warbles George’s praise, 

From Pipe to Pipe the living flame conveys; 

Criticks, who long had scorn’d, must now admire; 

For who can say his Ode now wants its Fire. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1736: 


On the New Year’s ODE, composed by COLLEY CIBBER, Esq; 
A Pastoral 

Strephon. COLLEY has tun’d again his fife. 

Thyrsis. Has he! ’s life! 

Strephon. Nor is he yet quite out o’ breath. 

Thyrsis. Not yet? ’s death! 








Fielding was by no means the first to burlesque a Cibber ode. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1732, next to Cibber’s 
new ode, was a burlesque of it. The ode began as follows: 


Awake with joyous songs the day 
That leads the op’ning year; 

The year advancing to prolong 

Augustus’ sway demands our Song 
And calls for universal cheer. 


The burlesque echoed it in this manner: 


Awake, with Grub-Street Odes the Day 
That leads the op’ning year. 

The year advancing to prolong 

Great C—bb—r’s Fame, demands a Song, 
Inspir’d by Gin, or by small Beer. 


and the last stanza contained these words: 


May C—bb—r’s Muse his Odes supply, : 
Till Nonsense shall be pleas’d to die, 
Till stupid Fools desire his Place. 


Again, the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1735, contained 
an ode on tobacco in imitation of Cibber’s style: 


May happy Britons taste thy aromatic steams: 
May they of Tubes well-glaz’d ne’er want good store: 
Be thou, till verse and COLLEY be no more, 
The Poet’s constant theme. 
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I have recently discovered in the Universal Spectator for 
August 17, 1734, a poem on Cibber’s odes which deserves to be 
inserted here as a final example of contemporary satire: 


On the Poet Laureat’s Arrival at Scarborough, to drink the Waters. 
By a Gentleman of Oxford. 


From Helicon the Bards of old have sung, 

That first the tuneful Train of Poets sprung; 
That from that Well they drank capacious Bowls, 
Full as their Fancy, large as were their Souls; 
That thence in Epic, or in soaring Odes, 

Inspir’d, they trod on Stars, and talk’d with Gods. 
— Knowing how poor their Liquor, and how small, 
We think it is Poetic Fiction all. 


But when the Laurell’d Bard of Britain’s King 
Year after year revisits Scarb’rough’s Spring; 
Drinks deep his Draught, and purges well his Brains, 
And from inspiring Water tunes his Strains; 

When hence his Odes in Flights sublimely soar, 
Such Odes! —as Poet never wrote before; — 

Thy happier Water, Scarb’rough, we admire, 
Which can our Laureat with such Strains inspire; 
And bid the fabling Bards no more to tell 

Of Helicon or Aganippe’s Well: 

Mad, they a Fancy’d Inspiration knew, 

But all own Colley’s Inspiration true, 

For he his own Outdoings can out do. 

His Second Birth-Day Ode the First Surpast, 
And his Next Ode shall still outdo his Last. 


Then O ye mad Romantic Poets, own 

That Scarborough excells your Helicon; 

Of which tho’ Homer drank, he sometimes nods, 
And slumbers uninspir’d among his Gods; 

But C—BB—R justly can this Honour claim, 
That He through ev’ry Ode is all the same. 


I have quoted thus copiously to show first, that Fielding, in 
satirizing the odes of the laureate, was but taking one of the 
standing jokes of the time in order to get a sure response of 
laughter from his audience; and secondly, that Fielding did not 
hit Cibber half so hard as did many of the newspaper or maga- 
zine satirists. This second point could be further substantiated 
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by copious quotation. One can hardly complain, therefore, in 
view of this fact, of the licentiousness of the stage in satirizing 
Cibber, as did the author of a theatrical dictionary brought out 
in 1747,2 who said, at the close of an account of The Historical 
Register: ‘‘Mr. Cibber had as much reason as any Body to com- 
plain of the Licentiousness of the Stage at this Time, since in 
the very Play we last mentioned, his own character was brought 
upon it in a very ridiculous Light, opening the Play with a New 
Years Day Ode.’” 

Three plays by Colley Cibber are mentioned in the speech in 
which Pistol interpreted the hiss of the mob to mean assent: 


Such was the Hiss that spoke the great Applause 

Our mighty Father met with, when he brought 

His Riddle on the stage; such was the Hiss 

Welcom’d his Cesar to the Egyptian Shore; 

Such was the Hiss in which great John should have expir’d.3 


Cibber’s Love in a Riddle and his Caesar in Aegypt were failures. 
The other play, his adaptation of Shakespeare’s King John, 
Cibber had just withdrawn from the stage while it was being 
rehearsed. The scene in The Historical Register where Ground- 
Ivy, i. e., Cibber, says that King John will not do as Shakespeare 
wrote it, but that he will make it do by alteration, is, of course, 
a most timely allusion, for Cibber’s alteration had just created 
much excitement in the public press. Davies, in his account of 
this incident in the Dramatic Miscellanies, says that no sooner 
was the alteration known to the public than Cibber was severely 
attacked by the critics in the newspapers, and that the clamor 
against him for daring to alter Shakespeare was so great that 
he took the play from the prompter’s desk and marched off with 
it in his pocket.* A somewhat more detailed account is put into 





1 Appended to Whincop’s Scanderbeg. 

2 This is not an accurate description of the way the ode is introduced 
in the play, for it is sung by singers. 

8 Pope later wrote, in the first book of the revamped Duneiad, ‘‘King 
John in silence modestly expires.’’ 


4 Mr. Frederick W. Kilbourne is, of course, mistaken when he hazards 
the opinion in his Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare (Boston, 
1906) that Fielding’s allusion to King John in The Historical Register 
‘*was probably the chief cause of the anger which . . . made Cibber take 
away the play.’’ 
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the mouth of Theophilus Cibber in the anonymous Apology, where 
he is made to say: ‘‘It was no sooner in Rehearsal, but slap the 
Criticks were at him directly: Letters, Epigrams, Odes, Jokes, 
and all the Ribaldry of Grubstreet flew about in the Papers, 
and it was said the Templars . . . were engag’d to damn 
it. On this Mr. Cibber wrote a letter, directed To the Students 
of the Inns of Court, and very handsomly and mighty civilly 
desired them to do no such Thing. This letter was new Fuel to 
the Flame; they fell foul of the Letter immediately, from whence 
he might easily conjecture how they would use his Play.’’ Then 
follows the account of how he resolved it should not be damned, 
and how, since it was so near its presentation that he could not 
fairly withdraw it, he took the copy from the prompter’s desk 
and walked off with it. 

The way the Templars fell foul of Cibber’s address is first 
shown in the following verses from the London Evening-Post, 
February 5-8, 1737, entitled ‘‘7To C—LL—Y C—BB—R, Esq.; 
in Answer to his Letter in last Thursday’s London Daily Post:’’ 


If C—ll—y this Play’s like your Odes and the rest, 
Your letter to us is meer Folly and Jest; 

Young Students are seldom so vers’d in the Laws, 
As to plead with Success in a very bad Cause. 

To B—ch—rs you’d better by far have apply’d, 
Who ’gainst their own Consciences often decide. 
But we are impartial, and twenty to one, 

Shall bring you in Guilty of murd’ring King John. 


This was followed by a letter in the Grub-Street Journal of 
February 10, 1737, beginning as follows: ‘‘The surprising and 
politick Address of the Poetic Laureat to the younger Gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court, has raised a new Topic of Conversa- 
tion in the Town,’’ and stating that a copy of verses was being 
handed about the Temple. The verses followed: 


Ye Younger Students of the Laws, 
If COLLEY’S Case don’t win ye 

To give his Tragic JOHN applause; 
The Devil sure is in ye. 


He says, you’re all so learn’d, so wise, 
In Pit each a Drawcansir; 
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And if his Play ye shou’d despise, 
This, Sirs, will be his Answer. 


Dam’me — too wise on fame to feed, 
I’ve made a surer bargain; 

And tho’ ye damn, still I succeed, 
And cannot lose a farthing. 


I’ll stand ye all.— My Play I’ve sold, — 
S’Buff —is the word of COLLEY; 

When I secure have touch’d the gold — 
How can ye damn my Folly? 


In the Whitehall Evening Post for February 10-12, appeared the 
following : 


We hear the following PROLOGUE is to be spoken at the Theatre in 
Drury-Lane, upon the Revival of King JOHN, alter’d from SHAKESPEAR, 


by the Revwer and Author of the Alterations. 


To You, most learned Youngsters of the Law, 
Who long have kept the Stage, and Me in Awe, 
Lo! on my Knees, thus humbly do I bend, 
And beg you, gentle Sirs, to stand my Friend. 
For Fame I write not, as my Odes have shown, 
And laugh at all the Censures of the Town; 
But Profit is, you know, a real Good, 
Which fires the noblest, and ignoblest Blood; 
And though great Caesar, to record his Praise, 
Hath crown’d my Temples with immortal Bays, 
What modern Bard on Sack can always dine? 
I, for my Part, love honest JEPHSON’S Wine. 
I therefore hereby constitute the Pit, 
Where on that dread Tribunal now you sit, 
The Soverign Judge and Arbiter of Wit; 
For who so proper to direct the Stage, 
As Those, who’ve rul’d the Land in ev’ry Age? 
Besides, as ancient Chronicles report, 
What was Apollo but a Clerk in Court; 

Or, as from other Authors I could prove, 

My Predecessor, Laureat to King Jove? 
And all our modern Muses, alias Misses, 

Still strole about the Temple, fond of Kisses. 

As for those slanting Dames, and Pig-tail’d Beaus, 
Who in the Bozes sit, to shew their cloathes, 
Smear’d o’er with Powder, and bedawb’d with Lace, 
Are they fit Judges in a Poet’s Case? 
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No, let the Law proceed in it’s due Channel, 

So, with one Dash, I strike them off the Pannel; 

And if the Gall’ries dare to hiss, or bawl, 

If you stand by Me, S’blood! We’ll stand Them all! 
Then for the sake of Shakespear and King John, 

O! save me for this Time, or I’m undone. 


The subject was still being bandied about in the papers March 
3, when the Grub-Street Journal printed ‘‘An Epilogue, design’d 
to be spoken to King John, a Play written by Shakespeare, and 
amended by Colley Cibber, Esq; Poet Laureat.’’ The following 
lines in it were addressed to the young Templars: 


Nay, you have prov’d you take it not amiss, 
Since from you SMARTS, I did not hear one hiss. 
This shews, that, wisely, when I took to sueing, 
I far out-did, my usual out-doimg. 

Indeed, a set of envious men, who think, 
That all I write is so much waste of Ink, 
Who came, perhaps, to hear a prodigy 
Of flowing lines, and sense, at once from me; 
Baulk’d in their hopes, when they could neither find 
(Why seek they not in chains the winds confin’d) 
Flew to' their Cat-calls, and revengeful swore 
Poor SHAKESPEAR never was so maul’d before. 
Thanks to the reigning taste, these are but few. 
And I can’t fear them while upheld by you. 


It is evident, in the light of these illustrations, that Fielding’s 
mention of Cibber’s alteration of King John, when The Historical 
Register appeared March 21, touched upon a topic which was 
not only exceedingly timely, but very popular as well. One can 
imagine that Fielding received a response from his audience when 
he made Medley say: ‘‘No, Sir, I have too great an Honour for 
Shakespear to think of burlesquing him, and to be sure of not 
burlesquing him, I will never attempt to alter him, for fear of 
burlesquing him by accident, as perhaps others have done;’’ and 
again, when he maintained that Ground-Ivy was ‘‘as proper as 
any Man in the Kingdom for the Business, . . . for as 
Shakespear is already good enough for People of Taste, he must 
be alter’d to the Palates of those who have none; and if you 
grant that, who can be properer to alter him for the worse?’’ 
In view of the fact that there had been such a clamor raised 
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against Cibber’s alteration, we can hardly agree with Lawrence, 
Fielding’s ninteenth-century biographer, when he says that this 
satire against Cibber ‘‘shows that Fielding, in point of dramatic 
taste, was much in advance of his age.’’ 

One more point in regard to Fielding’s satire on Cibber’s 
alteration should be pointed out. When he makes Ground-Ivy 
say, ‘‘The Bastard Faulconbridge is a most effeminate character, 
for which Reason I would cut him out, and put all his Sentiments 
in the Mouth of Constance, who is so much properer to speak 
them,’’ Fielding shows that he was familiar to some extent with 
the text of Cibber’s play, for he here puts his finger on a point 
in Cibber’s alteration which critics fell foul of as soon as Papal 
Tyrrany in the Reign of King John was brought out in 1745. 
It was agreed that Cibber had murdered the characters of Fal- 
conbridge and Constance. This point was made in A Letter to 
Colley Cibber, Esq; on his Transformation of King John (1745), 
but it had also been made in a letter by ‘‘Philo-Shakespear’’ in 
the Daily Journal, February 7, 1737,5 in some words burlesquing 
Cibber’s letter to the Students of the Inns of Court, London 
Daily Post, February 3: ‘‘Now know ye therefore, O ye Lawyers 
Clerks, that I Poet Laureat, thinking King John too weak for 
your Entertainment (by which I intend a Compliment to your 
Taste and Judgment) have cut out all the strong Parts in it, 
which I have supplied by something more suitable to your Taste 
than the Bombast and Rhodomontade of the Bastard Faulcon- 
bridge and the Whore his Mother: The Queen Mother of Eng- 
land too I have packed off. Moreover, thinking young Arthur’s 
Scene with Hubert too moving, I have changed the Circumstance 
of it quite; so that you’ll be able to see it with the utmost 
Tranquility and Indifference. In short, I have reformed the 
Play in such a manner, that, if you will but sit still and hear 
it out, I’ll answer for it, you never saw any thing like it in 





5 Possibly Fielding’s knowledge concerning the changes in the characters 
of Falconbridge and Constance came from Philo-Shakespeare’s letter. 
The wording suggests the possibility, and we may be sure from the 
other allusions to King John that Fielding was writing The Historical 
Register between Cibber’s withdrawal of his play, and March 21, when 
The Historical Register was produced. His use of the very latest con- 
temporary topics is quite evident. 
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your Lives before. And this, by a Figure of Speech peculiar 
to myself, I call a Revisal.’”® 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize the character of 
Fielding’s satire on the Cibbers as contrasted with other satires 
of the time. It was entirely satire directed against their pro- 
fessional activities—the acting of Theophilus, and the writings 
of Colley. It was not satire directed against their personalities 
or their characters. In this Fielding shows a remarkable re- 
straint. In the case of Theophilus, whose character was con- 
temptible, less careful satirists indulged in personal abuse. Colley 
too, was personally abused by many, and ealled fool and ass. 
Fielding merely held up for ridicule the odes and plays of 
Cibber’s which were regarded as standing jokes of the time, and 
a reference to which would bring a laugh from his audience, 
this being Fielding’s general policy in all of the four satires of 
1736-1737. Far harder on Cibber was Alexander Pope in the 
personal satire of his revamped Dunciad. That Cibber took offense 
at Fielding, however, is perfectly plain from his description of 
Fielding, in the delightful Apology for his life (1740), as a 
broken wit whom he did not choose to name. ‘‘I shall not give 
the particular Strokes of his Ingenuity a Chance to be remem- 
bered, by reciting them,’’ he somewhat vainly said. But the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 





6 The Daily Journal of February 11, answering this letter of Philo- 
Shakespeare, concludes as follows: ‘‘I just now hear the Laureat has 
withdrawn his Tragedy; which I hope is not true, as it would look very 
much like not daring to stand to the Judgments he applied to.’’ 














NOTES ON GLOVER’S INFLUENCE ON 
KLOPSTOCK 


By FLETCHER Briaes 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Klopstock’s knowledge of Glover’s poetry extended back to 
an early period in the former’s life. As a student at Schulpforta, 
the young German made favorable comment on the Englishman, 
then famous for the epic, Leonidas—comment which appeared in 
his Abschiedsrede, September, 1745. If he did not reveal the 
extent, or the origin, of his knowledge at that time, later he 
left definite evidence of familiarity with Glover’s poetry, and 
of correspondence between the two men. In letters to close 
friends Klopstock showed a lively literary interest in Glover. 

The object of this study is to make detailed comparisons of 
motifs which appear in certain literary productions of both 
poets. Of Glover’s works Leonidas must be considered on ac- 
count of Klopstock’s allusions to some of its characters. In fact 
several of his works—passages in the Messias (1748) and in 
certain Oden, some of which have been cited by others—bear 
comparison with parts of the English epic. The present discus- 
sion is confined to these works. 

The closest parallel found in Klopstock’s early writings in- 
volves his love for his cousin Sophie Schmidt. Judging from 
his letters, the ardent young man began to despair of her love 
almost from the beginning. Particularly after his visit to Sophie 
(also called ‘‘Fanny’’) during the spring of 1748 he mentions 
this fact several times. The hopeless lover speaks forth also 
in certain poems. 

The striking relation between his love affair and that of two 
characters in Leonidas is noted by Klopstock himself. In writing 
to Hagedorn, April 19, 1749, he remarks on his experience at 
considerable length: ‘‘Meine Geschichte hat einige Aehnlichkeit 
mit der Geschichte der Ariana und des Teribazus im Leonidas. 
Meine Singer [Sophie] hat einen Bruder, der der Freund meiner 
Jugend, und der Liebling unter meinen Freunden ist. Er ist 
der Vertrauter, und in dem, was ich mir selbst nicht will zu 
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verdanken haben, der Unterstiitzer meiner Liebe. Ich wiinschte, 
dasz nur nicht diese vornehmste Aehnlichkeit fehlte, nahmlich 
die geheime Neigung des Mddchens.’’ As early as November 
5, 1748, in fact, Klopstock, writing to Bodmer, made a similar, 
though briefer, reference to Glover’s pair of lovers: ‘‘ Ebert 
hat den Leonidas iibersetzt. Die Geschichte von dem Teribazus 
und der Ariana hat mich so angegriffen, dasz ich mir wie das 
marmorne Bild vorkomme, das iiber dem Grabmale eines todten 
Helden steht.’’ These quotations, showing the impressions which 
a part of the epic made upon him, contain interesting information. 

Several facts may be established upon the evidence of Klop- 
stock’s own testimony: 

(1) His interest in Leonidas returned, after several months, 
to the episode of the young lovers, which reminded him of his 
own experience. 

(2) His acquaintance with the episode can be fixed with 
certainty as early as November, 1748, or three years later than 
his first recorded reference to its author. 

(3) His testimony of intimate acquaintance with Glover’s 
epic is dated in the late autumn of the same year in which 
Ebert published it in his German translation. 

Certain poetic conceptions contained in Leonidas had impressed 
themselves deeply on the mind of the aspiring young poet. 

The story of Ariana and Teribazus referred to is interwoven 
in the epic (Books V and VI). Stated briefly, the young man 
secretly loves the princess; but thinking that he can never win 
her, he seeks and meets death on the battlefield. Hyperanthes, 
her brother, appears at the death scene and receives sympa- 
thetically Teribazus’ first confession of his love. Later Ariana 
finds his body among those who have fallen. Impelled by her 
deep, disappointed love, Ariana kneeling takes her own life and 
falls over the dead body of her lover.—Further details will 
appear later in the passages quoted. 

Points common to the two love affairs, which probably struck 
Klopstock and caused him, in April, 1749, to recall the similarity 
are: 

(1) The lover’s despair during his love; 
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(2) The devotion of the beloved’s brother to the cause of 
the lover ;* 

(3) The lover’s humbler family in contrast to that of the 
beloved; and 

(4) The lover distinguished by learning and other accom- 
plishments of his times. 

Klopstock emphasized (to Hagedorn) also the difference be- 
tween the two affairs (‘‘dasz nur nicht diese vornehmste 
Aehnlichkeit fehlte’’), which is the lack of reciprocation of his 
love. But he had known for months another difference; viz., 
that Glover’s lovers both die before they share the knowledge of 
their mutual love. 

Details of Teribazus’ death appear in the following (V, 292 
ff.) : 


But he [Hyperanthes] with wat’ry cheeks 
And dumb with sorrow clasps his dying friend, 
From whose cold lip with interrupted phrase 
These accents broke .. . 
O Hyperanthes! hear my tongue unfold 

* * * * 


What with my dying breath I here divulge. 
I love thy sister. With despair I low’d. 
* * * -_ 


Though, witness heav’n, without regret I bleed. 


Ariana afterwards relates (VI, 86-88) : 


A passion long conceal’d 
For me alas! within my brother’s arms 
His dying breath resigning, he disclos’d. 


In brief, just before his death the youth, resting in the arms of 
his beloved’s brother, gives utterance to his love, and the latter 
then communicates the information to his sister. 

Compare with that account the situation in Klopstock’s ode, 
Der Abschied (1748). This poem dwells upon the poet’s death. 
Note the death scene (ll. 14-17): 


Den letzten Abend sprach ich, und lehnte mich 
An deines Bruders Brust, und weinend 





1 In Klopstock’s letter (to Hagedorn) he mentioned at length the de- 
votion of Sophie’s brother to her lover’s cause. 
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Senkt’ ich die Hand ihm in seine Hand hin; 
Mein Schmidt ich sterbe 


Here Klopstock pictures himself much as Teribazus has been 
described. The lover dying in the arms of his beloved’s brother 
suggests the similar situation—a parallel except for detail—in 
the death scene of Glover’s poem (V, 293; VI, 87 f.). The 
fact (stressed earlier) that Schmidt is mentioned by Klopstock 
in his letter alluding to the episode, is important evidence that he 
had it in mind also when he composed this ode.2 And further 
(ll. 77-82) : 


Geh, wenn ich todt bin, lachelnd, so wie ich starb, 

Zu deiner Schwester; schweige vom Traurenden; 

Sag ihr, dasz sterbend ich von ihr noch 

Also gesprochen, mit heitrem Blicke ; 

Des Herzens Sprache, wenn sie mein todter Blick, 

Noch reden kann, ach sag’ ihr: Wie liebt’ ich dich [Sophie]. 


In these lines Klopstock carries still further the parallel to 
Glover’s episode: the despairing lover’s reconciliation ‘to his 
own imminent death; his declaration of love for her to her 
brother; and this brother of his beloved carrying to her the 
message. 

Noteworthy is the fact that Klopstock here imagined his death. 
He who lived and realized that his love for Sophie would 
probably not be returned, for he had declared his love for her! 
But in such a fantastic diversion his own situation held for him 
the possibility of a rather doubtful satisfaction, viz., assuming 
that his disappointment had not been real and that Sophie would 
grieve (like Ariana) over her lover’s death. He wrote further 
(ll. 125-28) : 


Wenn ich vor dir so werde gestorben sein, 
O meine Fanny, und du auch sterben willst; 
Wie wirst du deines todten Freundes 

Dich in der ernsteren Stund’ erinnern? 


And here Klopstock anticipates not only his own death and 
- assumes Fanny’s (Sophie’s) grief over it, but he also suggests 





2 The Muncker-Pawel edition of the Oden dates this ode ‘‘Herbst 1748;’’ 
and Hamel, ‘‘gegen Ende 1748.’’ 
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her own desire to die. How evident now is the more complete 
parallel to Glover’s episode! 

Under the circumstances developed in the poem it only re- 
mained for the imitator to conjure up Sophie’s confession of a 
‘‘geheime Neigung’’ resembling Ariana’s (VI, 73 ff., 118 
ff.). But the unhappy Klopstock was content to fall short 
of his model for the poetic idealization of his own experience. 

In short, the similarity between these parts of the poems is 
greater than that between Klopstock’s experience and the ode 
in which he idealizes it. The internal evidence in the poems 
outweighs, in fact, even the resemblance which he points out 
between his experience and Glover’s episode. However, Klop- 
stock cites in referring to this resemblance a significant detail 
of his experience which he uses also in his poem. And further, 
the composition of the ode, according to the critics, was near 
the date on which he first mentioned the episode, or several 
months after the beginning of his despair. At such a time he 
might well idealize his unhappy situation by borrowed poetic 
conceptions. 

The motifs, scattered elsewhere in Klopstock’s poetry, which 
bear upon details of Glover’s episode, are: (a) the lover’s death; 
(b) the beloved lamenting the death of her lover; and (c) the 
marble figure. These may appear in somewhat varied form. 

(a) Motif of the lover’s death: Death, under conditions sug- 
gesting in part those already discussed, is mentioned in several 
other odes concerning Sophie. In Der Abschied the lover dies 
first, but this order is not necessarily a definite feature in every 
instance of the motif’s occurrence. 

The ode An Fanny (1748) mentions the death of both himself 
(ll. 1 ff.) and Sophie (Il. 11 ff.). It is significant that 
the poem, composed in the autumn of 1748, was sent to Bodmer 
together with the aforementioned reference to the Teribazus- 
Ariana episode. 

The Bruchstiick einer Ode auf Fanny (1750) contains the 
lines: 

Nicht Liebe bat ich, selber auch Freundschaft nicht, 
Nur Einen Seufzer fiir so viele Traurigkeit! 


Nur Einen Blick, der still mir in jene Welt 
Nachschaut! 
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Here again, after several years of unrequited love, the poet 
imagines the lover’s death, preceding that of his beloved. 

In the ode Selmar und Selma (1748)* the reciprocating lovers 
consider which of them shall be the first to die. Selma exclaims: 
‘‘Selmar, ich sterbe mit dir!’’ The poem suggests only by this 
ideal solution at the beginning the recurring motif. 

The lovers who give the name to the preceding ode appear 
also in another, Das Biindnisz (1789). Considering how one, 
after death, may make his presence known to the living, they 
incidentally mention the succession of their deaths. This late 
occurrence is only a faint suggestion of the motif. 

The conception of the lover’s death became with Klopstock a 
fixed poetic motif. Whether the association of death with his 
disappointment grew out of any contemplated violent action on 
his part, or not, Muncker,‘ his biographer, attributes the re- 
currence of the motif to the English poets, Mrs. Rowe and Young. 
But considering the foregoing discussion of Der Abschied, it 
seems that Klopstock’s use of the motif may be equally well 
referred to Glover.’ 

(b) Motif of the beloved lamenting her lover: This motif 
has already been noted in Der Abschied. 

The Messias, in one of the first three cantos (usually attributed 
to the year 1748), contains the following instance (III, 546-48) : 





3 Muncker-Pawel places the date of composition in June or July, 1748. 
4 Klopstock, p. 199 ff. 
5 In considering Klopstock’s poetry, observe parts of: a poem, ‘‘An 
Herrn KL......ck,’’ by his cousin, Schmidt (Sammlung verm. Schriften, 
Vol. I, pp. 477 ff.), also mentioned in Klopstock’s letter to Bodmer, 
Nov. 28, 1749. Erich Schmidt (Q. & F. Vol. XXXIX, p. 39) notes 
in his comment on this poem the existence of a close relation in the 
two cousins’ literary interests. Among the salient points appear: (1) 
the death of the lover, together with (2) the beloved lamenting the 
lover’s death (cf. motif b)— 

Wie in einsamer Nacht eine verlassne Braut 

Der des Vaterlands Noth ihren geliebtesten, 

Ihren ziartlichen Jiingling, 

Aus dem schmachtenden Arme riss .....+-.- } , 
and (3) the girl falling as it were upon the dead body (as in Leonidas): 

da stiirzt sie aus Angst zu ihm und weinet laut, 
All this is merely a simile to represent the young Schmidt’s lamenta- 
tion at Klopstock’s imagined death. These lines are close parallels to 
Klopstock’s passages discussed under motifs a and b. 
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Aber bald wird sich der Sama wen am ~~ dee one 
Ueber sie breiten, - - - - 
Wo mit gerungenen Handen die Braut um pans a Seicnenint, 


The motif is simply presented and with little detail. 
Die zweite Hohe (1797) contains an equally clear but late 
example (11.30-32) : 


Lasz heller, Vergessung, der Weinenden Auge 
Werden, es linger nicht bluten; lasz den todten Geliebten 
Langer vor Wehmuth nicht jammern die Braut. 


This simple incorporation of the motif, like the preceding, 
lacks accompanying details which are used by Glover in Ariana’s 
appearance over the dead body of her lover. 

In the early part of the Messias is found also the less direct, 
yet suggestive, similarity of thought® (V, 229 f.): 


In ihr Elend vertieft, stirbt eine theure Geliebte 
An des zartlichen Jiinglings Brust. 


Compare with the line on Ariana’s death-scene (VI, 155) : 1 
On her slain lover, silent sinks in death. 


Klopstock’s lines, famous in the eighteenth century, according to 
Hamel’s note, represent the lamenting girl dying before her lover 
(in harmony with other instances in the preceding lines) and 
falling, as in Glover’s scene on the breast of her lover. Con- 
trary to the German poet’s custom in instances heretofore noted, 
the girl’s lamentation precedes her lover’s death. 

The appearance of this motif in Klopstock’s poetry is notable. 
In the first instance there is again, as in the ease of the pre- 
ceding motif, coincidence with the time of the poet’s despair and 
his mention of Glover’s episode. Again there is variation in 
sequence. 

(c) Motif of the marble figure: The marble figure, mentioned 
by Klopstock to Bodmer, appears in Glover’s ‘description of 
Ariana on the battlefield (VI, 143-49) : 





6 Klopstock mentions these lines, thus indicating their early composi- 
tion, in a letter to Schlegel, October 8, 1748. 
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Invincible despair 
Suppress’d her utt’rance. As a marble form 
Fix’d on the solemn sepulchre, unmov’d 
O’er some dead hero, whom his country lov’d, 
Bends down the head with imitated woe: 
So paus’d the princess o’er the breathless clay, 
Intrane’d in sorrow. 


Compare with the preceding Klopstock’s lines in the ode 
Die Konigin Luise (1752). After reference to the queen’s 
death and the prevalent sorrow expressed in tears, the poet con- 
tinues (Il. 7-10): 


Wer mehr empfand, blieb unbeweglich stehen, 
Verstummt’, und weint’ erst spat. 

So steht mit starrem Blick, der Marmor auf dem Grabe; 
So schautest du ihr, Friedrich, nach! 


The resemblance, to which Hamel calls attention in his notes on 
the ode, is clear. In both poems the simile characterizes the one 
lover transfixed, as it were, by grief at separation from the 
other by death. The poetic figure, ‘‘das marmorne Bild,’’ which 
Klopstock had borrowed (in his letter) to characterize his own 
grief, he also applied more than three years later to his patron, 
the King of Denmark. This figure, originally applied to Ariana, 
who was of the nobility, is appropriately borrowed to celebrate the 
death of the queen. 

The Messias contains also lines which are included by Hamel in 
his notes on the preceding ode. To quote the passage (III, 
553-55)7: 

Mit tiefsinniger Stirn der Todesengel herabsteigt, 


Und sich umsieht, und alles verdédet und still und einsam 
Sieht, und auf den Griabern voll ernster Betrachtungen stehen bleibt. 


Here the angel suggests by the place and by the posture the 
marble figure which stands watching over the dead. In these 
several respects Klopstock’s lines bear out the resemblance to 
Glover’s description of Ariana. 





7 The last two lines in the edition of 1799 read as follows: ‘‘ Weit 
umherschaut, alles still, und einsam, und 6de Sieht, und auf den Grabern 
in ernsten Betrachtungen stehen bleibt.’’ 
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Much the same poetic conception appears earlier in the Messias 
(III, following 1. 532) : 


Petrus and Jakobus bey des hohen Hesekiels Denkmal, 
Wo er auf dem Marmor mit ernstem entziickten Gesichte 
Stand, und um sich herum erwachende Todten erblickte. 


All of these figures, apparently in stone, on the common tomb, 
are similar to that of the death angel mentioned above: in place, 
in significant posture, and observation of the dead. These lines 
appeared in the edition of 1748, and, according to Hamel,® were 
later omitted at the same time and for the same reason as the 
lines following Canto II, 236—a statement which suggests a com- 
mon origin also for the repeated motif. 
Striking lines appear later in the Messias (XII, 487-89) : 


er findet ein Grab in dem Felsen, 


Ueber dem Grabe das Bild des liegenden Todten, ein andrer 
Starrender Marmor, der Freund, steht neben der Leiche. 


Strange that such lines should have been left without comment 
by the critical editors! In these lines there appear two references 
to marble figures; the image of the dead, and ‘‘ein andrer star- 
render Marmor,’’ alluding to the friend beside the lifeless body. 
The former was probably suggested to the poet by the actual 
image of the dead upon the grave, and the latter, more or less 
consciously, by Glover’s simile. 

Less striking similarity to the motif is evident at a relatively 
darly ‘date. The marble figure is to be found only in the 
original edition (Mess. II, following 1. 236) : 


Nah beym stillen Gebein des entschlafnen kleinen Benoni 
Stand der Konig zu Salem, Melchisedek, marmorn gebildet, 
ee Er stand und schaute 

Sterbend in sein Grabmal, . . . 


This passage, which appeared in the version of 1748, but was 
omitted from later editions, was admired by the poet’s friends 
and apparently by himself, on account of the statue.® Its con- 
flicting with the tradition of the Jews, in the matter of permit- 





8 Cf. notes to Hamel’s edition, Vol. I, p. 161. 
9 Cf. notes to Hamel’s edition, Vol. I, p. 77. 
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ting statues of the dead, caused the poet to sacrifice the passage. 
Considered as a valued poetic conception in that impressionable 
period of the poet’s life, the similarity (to Glover’s lines) may 
be more closely examined. This marble figure, in contrast to the 
grieved living figure which is likened to a marble, wears an 
expression of expectant joy. It may be considered, however, to 
hold a station in reference to the dead body of Melchisedek or of 
the departed one, Benoni, corresponding in its watchfulness to 
the living person, who mourned beside the body of the dead. The 
appearance of this marble figure is indeed noteworthy at this 
time. 

In reference to Christ’s body hanging on the cross, the poet 
continues (Mess. VIII, 410-13) : 


Die Erde lag in ihrer Betaéubung. Betaubter 
Bleibet der Freund nicht am Grabe des friihentflichenden Freundes, 
Oder wer grosze Thaten versteht, an dem Marmor des edlen 
Patrioten, der Tugenden nachliesz. 


The earth is compared to a devoted friend affected by the death 
of Christ. But the marble mentioned appears in no specific 
form. It might be a mere grave stone, or it might be a statue. 
However, a statue of marble that arouses the emotion in the 
living, and not the grief-stricken friend that resembles a marble 
figure, is probably intended here. Compare also ‘‘des 
Patrioten’’ with ‘‘hero whom his country loved.’’ 

Again something of the repeated conception appears late in 
the composition of the Messias. (XVIII, 120): 


. und wie sehr geschmiickt mit dem Marmor diese Grab war 


Mention of the marble is simply associated with the grave. The 
word ‘‘geschmiickt,’’ without attributing any definite form to the 
marble, connotes something, like portraiture, elaborate in its 
ornamental quality. 

Likewise late (1775) appears another more suggestive line in 
the ode, Fiirstenlob (1. 17): 


Und deckte gebildeter Marmor euch das Grab. 


Hamel comments in his notes ‘‘gebildeter Marmor: marmorne 
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Bildwerke.’’ Here again the form attributed to the marble is 
indefinite though stimulating to the imagination. The line 
justifies comparison with the more distinct cases of similarity 
already noted. 

The marble statue offers a real problem. What complications 
may the material or any monumental tomb have suggested to the 
poet’s mind? And yet one who is mindful of his letter to Bod- 
mer will contemplate the simile in poems as late as 1752 with 
a conviction that Glover’s influence was here at work. 

To sum up: Glover’s Leonidas unmistakably influenced Klop- 
stock’s poetry. More specifically, the episode of the lovers left 
its traces, though nowhere else so completely as in Der Abschied. 
Yet the use of the three motifs discussed was conspicuous before 
1750, coinciding with his mention of the episode in letters and 
also with Schmidt’s use of certain ones of these motifs; and 
most conspicuous in the crucial year (1748) of his love. If the 
ode does not embody the simile of the marble figure, all three 
motifs appear with equal frequency during those early years— 
a fact which points to the poet whom the younger one may 
really have known intimately only from Ebert’s German transla- 
tion. In later years the motifs may appear either as poetic 
conceptions once deeply impressed on his young mind, or perhaps 
only as conceptions prevalent among poets of that period. Klop- 
stock’s interest in the English epic, however, contributed defi- 
nitely to his treatment of unhappy love. 
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NOTE ON BANDELLO, PARTE I, 
NOVELLA 14. 


By ALEXANDER HaGGEertTy KRAPPE 
Indiana University 


The fourteenth story of the first book of Matteo Bandello’s 
Novelle’ bears the following rubric: Antonio Perillo dopo molti 
travagli sposa la sua amante, e la prima notte sono dal folgore 
morti. It is preceded by a letter of the author, in which he 
dedicates it to an Italian nobleman, Mario Equicola d’Olveto, and 
represents it as a true event that had occurred in Naples some 
time previously. 

The hero of the story is a young Neapolitan gambler who 
squanders nearly his entire patrimony. Falling in love with Car- 
mosina, the daughter of Pietro Mirio, a rich Neapolitan merchant, 
he wishes to marry her, and he asks for her hand, but receives a 
flat refusal from the girl’s father. Stunned at this rebuff, he 
decides to change his life, buys a ship and merchandise with the 
financial aid of some relatives, and goes to sea. Misfortune, how- 
ever, pursues him. His vessel is driven to the coast of Barbary 
by contrary winds and captured by the Moors. He loses his 
property and is himself exposed for sale on the slave market. 
The girl’s father, who observes the custom of purchasing a limited 
number of Christian slaves every year and of setting them at 
liberty, happens to ransom him through one of his agents, with- 
out discovering his identity. With the help of the girl, who 
sincerely loves him, he succeeds in securing a large enough sum to 
buy another vessel and sets out to sea again. This time he is 
luckier; he returns to Italy a rich merchant. Again he woos his 
beloved one, this time successfully. The wedding is held with 
great pomp, but that very night the lightning strikes the house 
and kills them both. 

From this outline it will be seen immediately that we have to 
deal with one of the numerous sea and adventure stories which 





1 Matteo Bandello, Ze Novelle, a cura di G. Brognoligo, Vol. I, Bari, 
Laterza, 1910, p. 164. On the sources of the work see: F. Flamini, Il 
Cinquecento, Milan, n.d., p. 358 and bibliography. 
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form so considerable a part of the Italian short story collections 
from the time of Boccaccio on. The incidents here described are 
for the most part so trivial that it certainly did not require great 
power of combination to put them together. The young man 
whose character is improved by the influence of love is also met 
with in the Decameron.’ 

On these données, then, Bandello somehow grafted the tragic 
ending, taken from a different source, the scholia to Ovid’s Ibis. 

Lines 529-30 of the Latin text read: 

Sit tibi coniugii nox prima novissima vitae. 
Eupolis hoc periit et nova nupta modo. 

The scholia comment upon those verses as follows :* 

529. Sit tibi coniugii. Eupolis et uxor sua primo concubitu perierunt 
fulmine, causa tamen latet. vel ideo quia aliis diis vocatis Iovis obliti 
sunt. G. 
and: 

Eupolis et uxor sua Medela in primo concubitu interfecti sunt a Iove, 
quia sacrificaverunt omnibus diis et non Iovi. C et Ask. 

The same story, with one variant, is alluded to in the Anthol- 
ogia Palatina, where we find the following epigram :* 

298. AAEXIIOTON: Aiai, totto xamotov, Stav xAaiwo davovta 
vuugiov 7 viuqnv jvixa 8’ dyupotéoovs, 
Eiixohiv a> ayatyv te Avxaiviov, dv tpévatov 
EoBeoev év nowty vuxti neowv PdAcyos, 
ox Giw t6de xij5o¢ todooonov, @ od pév vidv, 
Nin, ob 8’ Exhavoas, Oevdixe, Ivyatéoa. 

As we see, nothing is said about the lightning killing the couple. 

In the ninth book of the Anthology the same story is attributed 
to Diogenes, but again nothing permits us to conclude that the 
lightning was the cause of their death. 

ATIOAAQNIAOY: II 96¢ xaidwv, elxev, youvaCopat, jv us davotcav 
oteiAys, pi onetoa devtega @idtoa yapov. 





2 Dec. II, 4; cf. also Gréber, Ueber die Quellen von Boccacciwos Dekameron, 
Strassbourg, 1913, p. 13. 


8 V, 1; ef. also: M. Landau, Die Quellen des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 1884, 
p. 315 and Lee, The Decameron, sts sources and analogues, London, 1909, 
p- 157. The motif under discussion occurs also in Achilles Tatius, 
Leucippe and Clitophon, VIII, 17. 

4 P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis, ed. R. Ellis, Oxonii, 1881, p. 91. 

5 VII, 298. 

6 Antholog. Pal., IX, 422. 
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elnev’ 6 8’ sic Etéonv éEonovdacev. Ga Didiwva 
Avyévynv 2ndys5 tioato xai pbipévn: 

vuxti yao év nowty BdAapov oydoe pivis d~uxtos, 
@s pn Aéxtoov idetv devtegov Hédtov. 

It would follow, then, that the Latin scholia alone come into 
consideration as the direct source of the Italian short story writer. 
We know that Ovid’s Ibis enjoyed extreme popularity about the 
time of Bandello’s youth, which falls in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century.” On the other hand, the scholia were published 
in full for the first time in an appendix to the Paris edition 
of the Ibis, printed in 1573*, while Bandello’s story is contained 
in the first part of the Novelle, published at Lucca, in 1554’. 
This, however, is no serious obstacle to our theory. There existed, 
in the fourteenth century, quite a number of commentaries on the 
Ibis in manuscript form, and these could be found in many Italian 
libraries’. It is very likely that one of them was Bandello’s 
direct source. 





7 P. Ovidi Nasonis Ibis, ed. cit., p. VI. 
8 Ibid., p. LVI. 


® René Sturel, Bandello en France aw XVIe siéle, Bulletin Italien, XIII, 
1913, p. 211. 


10 P, Ovidii Nasonis Ibis, ed. cit., p. LVII. 





AN ADDITIONAL “aa FROM PIONEER 
IOW 


By Frank LutHer Mott 
University of Iowa 


16. DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Break. (Ha.86). v. To separate, as an animal from a herd. ‘‘He rode 
after an erratic steer which broke from the herd.’’ 

Cow-power. (BB.2). sb. Oxen. ‘‘The extra cow-power was distributed 
along the wagon train.’’ 

tCritter. (BB.2). sb. An animal, usually domestic. 

Free commoner. (Bo.296). sb. An animal that pastures on the open 
prairie. 

Neat cattle. (S8k.30). sb.pl. Cattle raised for beef; distinguishing them 
from the work animals. ‘‘The neat cattle range at large.’’ 

Oz shoes. (BB.21). sb. pl. Plates for hoofs of oxen, made ‘‘in two 
pieces.’’ 

*Steer. sb. s. and pl. An ox or oxen. The regular plural was also used. 

Straggler. (Me.42). sb. An animal that has been lost on the open 
range. 

String. (Ma.156). sb. A file. ‘‘Several yokes of oxen harnessed in a 
string.’’ 

Yoke. (Ma.156). sb. s. and pl. A pair of oxen harnessed together. 
The regular plural was sometimes used. 
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17. A Few Crop TERMS. 


*Hand-patch. sb. A field tended by hand. 

Neshenocks. (F.18). sb. ‘‘King of potatoes.’’ From Neshannock, an 
Algonkin name given to a Pennsylvania creek. The accent is on the second 
syllable. Possibly an attempt to etymologize the first syllable resulted in 
the variant: *White Mashinicks. The flesh was white. See Hodge’s Hand- 
book of the Indians. 

*Patch. sb. <A field, usually one under cultivation. 

Sod-corn. (Mfg.54). sb. Corn grown after the first breaking of the 
prairie sod. Variant: Sod-crop. (ICR.,27 May 1843). 


18. PIONEER Roaps. 


tBottom. (Ma.222). sb. The hard stratum under the mud of a road. 
**The bottom of the road had gone out.’’ 

tChuck-hole. (F.90). sb. A depression in the road. Perhaps named 
from the noise a wagon makes when it drops into the hole. 

Comin-out. (Me.20). sb. Used of a ford; the place of emergence there- 
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from. ‘‘It was give out that the meetin’ would be held at the comin-out 
of the ford.’’ 

Indian trail. (8k.204). sb. The aboriginal road; the genesis of many 
pioneer roads. 

Plank road. (P3.30). sb. A road with plank paving. 

Stage road. (A1.251). sb. The road followed by the stage route. 

tSlough down. (3A5.27). v. phr. To sink into mud until progress is 
impossible; used usually of vehicles. Variant: *tMire down. 

Track. (A1.343). sb. A trail or road. ‘‘That was the Old Mormon 
Track.’’ Variant: Trace. (3A13.34). Trail. (3A13.34). 


19. River BOoatIna. 


Blowers, The. (UM.38). sb. pl. ‘‘Forced draft.’’ 

Broad. (Me.29). sb. A flatboat. 

Bushwhack. (Ma.222). v. To propel by means of bushes and trees on 
shore to which ropes were attached. 

Cordell. (Ma.222). v. To propel by means of a tow-line. From Fr. 
cordelle, a small cord. 

Crossing. (UM). sb. Course across current, avoiding reefs or other 
obstructions. 

Dug-out. (Ia.206). sb. A row-boat made of a hollowed log. This is 
the third time we have met this homonym; once it stood for a dwelling and 
once for a prairie water-hole. Its manufacture described UM.22. Variant: 
Log canoe. (BB.18). 

Filling and backing. (GC). phr. The alternate movement of a steamboat 
at anchor under power. —Thornton’s Glossary. 

Keel-boat. (Me.29). sb. A boat without sail or engine, but differing 
from a flatboat in having a keel. Variant: *Keel. 

Mark. (UM.78). sb. 1. A guiding feature of the shore known by pilots. 
2. Also a word used in the leadsman’s call, as ‘‘Mark twain! ’’ 

Light wood. (UM.34). sb. Southern pine full of resinous sap which 
would burn fiercely, illuminating the deck of the boat and the levee for 
hundreds of feet around.’’ Variant: Fat-wood. (UM.34). 

Mud clerk. (UM.52). sb. A second clerk, whose work on muddy levees 
maie the name appropriate. 

Pole. (3A4.327). v. To propel by poles. 

Setting pole. (3A4.328). sb. An iron-pointed instrument used in poling. 

Sawyer. (2A1.118). sb. A fallen tree or snag in the water. Named 
from the see-saw motion given it in the current. 

tSide-wheeler. (3A4.335). sb. A steam boat driven by wheels at her 
two sides. 

Small-class steamer. (Mfg.129). sb. A kind of steamboat made for 
navigating the smaller rivers. Variant: tLight-draft steamer. (A6.323). 

Striker. (UM.39). sb. ‘‘A cub engineer.’’ 

Walking-board. (Ma. 222). sb. The board track along which the crew 
walked in ‘‘bushwhacking.’? They walked to the stern holding the towline, 
and returned on the other side of the deck. 
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Wood. (A7.188). v. To take on wood to feed the steam engine. ‘‘The 
steamboat landed to wood.’’ Variant: Wood up. (UM.59). 


20. FENCES. 


Ditch fence. (Ha. 27). sb. ‘‘Made by digging a ditch three feet deep 
and two and a half feet wide, throwing all dirt up for an additional bar- 
rier.’’ 

Fence viewer. (We.126). sb. An official charged with the duty of 
inspecting the sufficiency of fences. 

Fencing timber. (N.17). Trees suitable for making rails. 

Ground chunk. (Me.49). A stone used in supporting the lowest rail of 
some kinds of rail fences. 

Lay the worm. (Me.48). v. phr. To set the angles of a rail fence, 
by locating the lowest line of rails. See illustration opposite Me.41. 

tLine-fence. (Bo. 422). sb. A fence built along the line between two 
farms. 

Osage-orange hedge. (Ha.26). sb. A hedge made of the shrub Toxylon 
pomiferum. Variant: *Mock-orange hedge. 

tPig-tight, horse-high and bull-strong. (Me.49). A phrase describing the 
qualities of a good fence. 

Rail-cut. (3Hi.101). sb. A rail of proper length for use in a fence. ‘‘He 
had to chop trees into rail cuts.’’ 

Rail fence. (Me.41). sb. A fence built of rails split from logs. Reference 
is to an excellent illustrated description of the varieties common in pioneer 
Iowa. Varieties: Worm-f. Buck-f. Shanghai-f. Post-and-rail f. Stake-and- 
rider f. Stake-and-double-rider f. Lock-f. Rough-and-ready f. 

tStock fence. (2A2.33). sb. A fence which will stop stock. 

*Wire fence. sb. A fence made of smooth wire run through wooden posts. 

Worm-stick. (Me.48). sb. A perpendicular staff into which a stick was 
set; used for locating worm fences. 


21. MILLS. 


Corn-cracker. (A1.346). sb. A rude grist-mill; a term of deprecation. 

tHorse-mill. (Sk.67). sb. A mill operated by horse-power. 

tMill-seat. (N.12). sb. The site of a mill. 

tRun of stones. (Mfg.91). sb. The series of mill-stones. ‘‘A run of 
stones was attached to the saw-mill to grind grists.’’ Variant: Run of burhs. 
(Me.38). 

Sarse. (3A6.449). sb. A hand bolting cloth. Probably popular etymology 
from sarsenet, a kind of silk. Variant: *Sarse-net. 

Tanbark mill. (3A4.343). sb. A mill for preparing tanbark. 


22. MONEY. 


tBit. (JHP8.359). sb. A coin or piece of a coin of the value of 
twelve and a half cents. It is generally agreed that the Spanish real, which 
circulated in the United States until about the time of the Civil War and 
had some half-dozen different names in different sections, was called a bit 
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in the South and West. The earliest use of the word given in the New 
English Dictionary is of 1607, in thieves’ jargon. Its use, always in con- 
nection with an amount named (as seven-shilling bit) is traceable through 
colonial times, and such was its use in Philadelphia and Georgia in connec- 
tion with the real, which was known as eleven-penny bit and seven-penny 
bit respectively in those places. How bit lost its qualifying words express- 
ing the amount and became fixed invariably at twelve and a half cents is 
not explained by the writers who discuss the word, nor why the term has 
persisted in the West to this day when it is obsolete in the East. An 
explanation may be found, however, in the fact that the word bit was ap- 
plied to cut-money in the West. In Langworthy’s ‘‘Sketches of the Early 
Settlement of the West,’’ (JHP8.359) occurs this comment: ‘‘The only 
change aside from barter consisted of bits and picayunes—the former a 
piece of the eighth part of a Spanish milled dollar cut with a chisel into 
eight equal parts (when the operation was fairly and honestly done) but 
the skilful and designing often made nine bits and even ten out of a one- 
dollar piece.’’ Rufus King in his History of Ohio, p. 301, calls bits ‘‘cut 
money or sharp-shins,’’ which I take to corroborate Langworthy. It would 
be very natural indeed to call a small piece cut from a larger coin a ‘‘bit’’ 
—especially when the term was floating around in application to money 
anyway, and to assign to the bit the actual value supposed to be intrinsic. 
This makes a case of reinforced etymology, such as is frequently encount- 
ered in the development of words, in which a fresh and popular etymology 
increases the hold of the historical word. Bit is now used only in the 
plural, there being no coin of the value of twelve and a half cents and 
of course no cut-money. The forms are: two-bits, four-bits, six-bits. See 
Notes and Queries as follows: 1088:62, 587:317, 1087:36, 9810:454, 9810:491. 
Also the dialect dictionaries of DeVere, Clapin, Bartlett, Thornton, and 
Farmer, the New English and Century dictionaries, and Howell’s A Boy’s 
Town, p. 95. 

Bogus money. (A1.350). sb. Counterfeit. ‘‘Bogus money was being 
coined.’’ 

Cash articles. (3A4.192). sb. ‘‘A few kinds of goods for which cash 
was demanded from 1836 to 1841.’’ 

Coonskins, I’ve got the. (JHP8.359). phr. I have the money; I can 
pay. 

Mint-drop. (Sk.57). sb. A gold coin of any denomination. The coin- 
ing of this word is commonly ascribed to Thomas H. Benton, who used it 
in a speech. Variant: Benton’s mint drops. (I8., 4 Dec. 1840). 

Picayune. (JHP8.359). sb. The name for a small Spanish coin, the 
half-real, current up to the Civil War; also a piece of the Spanish quarter 
or double-real, cut into four pieces (see reference). Used now only in the 
derived meaning of something despicable. From Fr. picasllon, farthing. 

Rolers. (A8.672). sb. Double eagles. 1852. 

Shave. (ICR.,30 July 1842). v. To discount. ‘‘To prevent the brokers 
from shaving me I went to a private individual and gave him all the Shaw- 
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neetown money I had—$70 for $20 in Ohio money... The d—st shaving 
story you ever did hear!’’ 

Store-pay. (2A1.66). sb. Currency issued by stores and redeemable in 
goods. ‘‘The farmer sold his grain and took store-pay.’’ Variant: Store- 
pay ourrency. (2A1.66). ‘‘Store-pay currency did most of the business 
till 1850.’ 

Wild-cat. (3A1.332). sb. Currency issued by banking firms without 
proper reserve backing. Said to have been named from the figure of a 
wild-cat printed on the earliest notes, and to have given the name later to 
all irresponsible enterprises. This theory also may account for some of 
the variants: Red-dog. (3A1.332). Bartlett says these were named from 
the stamp of the issuing bank placed on the back in red ink. Stumptail. 
(3A1.332). Brindle-pup. (3A5.8). *Shin-plaster. A word of earlier origin 
applied originally to paper money issued by the Continental Congress. 
Florence. (F.120) ‘This word was derived from the name of the town-— 
Florence, Nebr.—where this particular prominent wild-cat bank was located. 
**Cook & Sargent had out $300,000 of Florence at one time.’’ ‘‘Omaha, 
Florence, DeSoto, Nebraska City, Bellevue, etc., in Nebraska, had their 
institutions issuing wild-cat.’’—A10.141. 


23. Socrat DIVERSIONS. 


(Note: Play-party games, dance-calls, etc., are reserved for my fuller Iowa 
dialect list.) 

tBee. (8.156). sb. A social time, usually carrying the notion of some 
co-operative work. ‘‘Less of a bee and more of a job.’’ A good New 
England term, while the Southernism is usually ‘‘party.’’ Compare York 
state ‘‘quilting bee’’ and Virginia ‘‘quilting party.’’ Party usually lacks 
the connoted idea of working and is higher in the scale of refinement, 
though this may not always have been the case. Note Sugarin-off party. 
(BB.61). Varieties: Quilting b. (Ma.163). Wood-chopping b. (Ma.163). 
Wood b. (3A1.393). ‘*Husking b. Rail-splitting b. (3A6.453). Corn- 
cutting b. (3A6.453). “Hog-killing b.Butchering b. (BB.147). The 
foregoing, except wood-bee, were also used without the word bee. ‘‘Quilt- 
ings, wood-choppings, etc., were popular amusements.’’—Ma.163. Other 
variants: Getherin. (BB.113). Shindig. (BB.117). 

Gal-napper. (BB.45). sb. ‘‘There were mosquitoes of immense size which 
we called gal-nappers. When a girl was persistently sought by the gal- 
mappers she was said to be old enough to accept the attentions of the 
opposite sex.’’ Variant: *Gallynippers. 

“Geography match. sb. A contest in geography conducted like the spell- 
ing matches. Pronounced, of course, jogerfy. 

Hanging bee. (3A7.376). sb. A lynching. The Southernism for it is 
Lynching party. 

Horning. (A10.139). sb. A charivari. 

“Hog-killim time. A. sb. A hilarious time. ‘‘They had a regular hog- 
killin, time.’’ 
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Rag-party. (Bo.380). sb. A bee at which rags for carpets were sewn 
together for weaving. 

Raising. (Ma.160). A bee at which the logs or big timbers of a build- 
ing wer¢ put in place. Varieties: House-raising. (Ma.160). *Barn-raising. 
The latter is a later development, as were barns themselves. 

Snap-and-ketch-em. (BB.113). sb. A kissing game in which the girl 
snaps her fingers at the boy, who starts a chase. 

Shooting-match. (Hi.388). sb. A shooting contest. If the prize was 
a turkey, it might be called a Turkey-shooting. (Ma.163). 

*Spelling match. sb. A spelling contest. Variant: “Spelling bee. 


24. DRINKING WORDS. 


Critter, The. (A146). sb. Whiskey or other strong liquor. The varied 
usage of this word shows it to belong to the cant of depreciation, as do 
many of the other names applied to whiskey by its friends. Variants: 
Rot-gut. (A8.120). Especially of cheap whiskey. A panther. (N. 79). 
‘‘He kept a panther behind his door.’’ *Bug-juice. “*Wild-cat whiskey. 
Forty-rod whiskey. (A12.45). Named probably from the fact that if 
judiciously applied it would make a man jump forty rods. Sod-corn whiskey. 
(A1.694). Sod-corn, being a poorer variety of grain, was often used for 
distilling. Red-eye. (A8.710). Rifle whiskey. (A1.416). 1865. Soutiappo 
has been given already as an Indian name. 

Doggery. (A8.341). sb. A grocery saloon. 

Fill in a yard of liquor. (A8.710). v. phr. To take a long drink, or 
several. 

Get a shot im the neck. (A1.596). v. phr. To take a drink. Compare 
more modern ‘‘half-shot.’’ 

Nip. (A7.394). sb. A drink. One might also take a Snort. (A1.415). 
Pull. (3A5.28). Suck. (A12.45). 


25. POLITICcs. 


Though terms referring to political parties are appropriate to a treatise 
on Americanisms, they are scarcely within the purview of a study of the 
speech of a single state. I give therefore merely a list of some terms noted 
in Iowa historical publications and newspapers for the pioneer period: 
Border Ruffians, Nigger Stealers, Black Abolitionists, Woolleys, Black Re- 
publicans, Nigger Worshippers. Amalgamationists, Miscegenationists, Freedom 
Shriekers, Liberty Shriekers, Copperheads, Secesh, Silver Greys, Seward 
Whigs, Free Soilers. Know-Nothings, Sam, Sammyism, Sag Nichts, Hunkers, 
Barnburners, Temperance Whigs, Whiskey Democrats, Whole-hog Democrats, 
Peace Democrats, Wide-Awakes, K.G.C., Knights of the Golden Circle, Sons 
of Liberty, Coonskinners. In ICR. Whiggery is used for the Whig party, 
passim. Also note: 

Pipe-layers. (ICR., 25 Dec. 1841). ‘‘Illegal voters, or pipe-layers.’’ 


26. Some TERMS FROM EARLY IOWA HIsTorY. 


Baneemyism. (2A3.17). sb. A vanished religious cult, the leading figure 
in which was a spook called Baneemy. 
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Bogus. (ICR., 30 July 1842). sb. ‘‘A gang of horsethieves in Linn 
County. . . known as the Bogus, or counterfeiting and horse-thief party.’’ 

Buy in the bush. (IHR.178). v. phr. To buy an escaped slave before 
he had been caught, usually at a very low price. 

Dispute, The. (A1.579). sb. A name applied to the strip of territory 
between Iowa and Missouri which was at one time in dispute. 

Frontier guards. (Hi.368). sb. Militia to protect against the Indians. 
Variant: Home Guards. (A8.704). 

Hairy Nation. (A1.597).sb.‘‘So the people residing on the Dispute termed 
themselves on account of their unshaven faces, wolf-skin caps, etc., and so 
Davis County people are still known.’’ Doubtless identical in origin with 
the better-known phrase, ‘‘ Wild and woolly.’’ 

Honey War. (Ma.199). sb. The conflict between Iowa and Missouri 
over a boundary question, so called because the strip in dispute was said 
to Be chiefly valuable for the number of bee-trees on it. Variants: Boun- 
dary War. (IHR.250). Missourt War. (F.13). Territorial War. (A1.579). 

Old Brown. (E. 121). sb. The usual name for John Brown in the 
communities where he was known. 

Ramshorn. (A7.152). sb. The common name for a projected railroad 
which was to twist about in order to touch most of the principal towns. 

U. G. (V.99). sb. The so-called Underground Railway. 

Vigilance Committee. (Hi.336). sb. A self-appointed committee to pun- 
ish lawlessness. Variant: Regulators. (Hi.342). 











PREFERENCE OF THE ANCIENT GERMANS 
FOR OLD MONEY AND THE SERRATION 
OF ROMAN COINS 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Iowa 


In my review of Gudeman’s edition of the Germania of Tacitus 
(Classical Weekly, XV, 35) I discussed briefly the meaning of the 
sentence in ch. 5: Pecuniam probant veterem et diu notam, 
serratos bigatosque: ‘‘the Germans favor old and long familiar 
money, (such as) the mill-edged and chariot types.’’ I am led 
to a fuller discussion by an interesting letter from Mr. T. O. 
Mabbott of New York. Two points are involved. The first led to 
my original remark: the reason why the Germans preferred old, 
well known money. I suggested the rather obvious reason, which 
I have never seen stated, that the Germans learned to beware 
of new coins because the Roman traders sometimes worked off 
spurious coins on them. Mr. Mabbott accepts this and quotes a 
very interesting parallel: ‘‘The Austrians for over 100 years 
minted thalers with the head of Maria Theresa for use in Abys- 
sinia, where the natives would have no other coins—and in- 
sisted that the number of ‘pearls’ in certain accessory details 
of the design be always the same. The money of the Emperor 
Menelik II was circulated with difficulty at first, I believe, be- 
cause it was new.’’ Mommsen (Roem. Muenzwesen, 771-772) 
thinks that the Germans preferred the early coins because they 
could more easily be distinguished from the degraded Neronian 
currency than could the coins of the early Empire. This may 
be true but it clearly was not the view of Tacitus. Norden,’ 
though citing the parallel of the Maria Theresa thalers, gives 
an explanation that does not explain. He says that the Germans 
preferred bigati and serrati because they were easily recognized. 
We may grant that this is true of the serrati but the bigati 
would be no more easily recognizable than any other type. 

The other point involves the last two words in Tacitus’ sen- 





1 Die Germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Germania, 1920, 280 ff. 
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tence. As the chariot coins and the mill-edged coins antedate 
50 B. C., Gudeman thinks that they could not possibly have circu- 
lated to any extent in Tacitus’ time, 150 or more years after 
the last one was struck, and that Tacitus therefore was using an 
early source. As shown below such coins are very rare in post- 
Neronian hoards found in Germany. It might also be added that 
if bigati were actually preferred by the Germans the only possible 
explanation would seem to be that the Romans began trading with 
the Germans when the bigati were the commonest types. I sug- 
gested that ‘‘perhaps Tacitus is using his own more vivid expres- 
sion, serratos bigatosque,’’ and I cited as an analogy the phrase 
vinum consulare, which is not to be taken literally. Mr. Mabbott 
is inclined to agree with Gudeman that Tacitus used an early 
source for this expression. I do not believe that one can settle 
this matter, but there are a few points of interest connected 
with it. 

Bigati were popular for over a century from about 216 B. C.? 
Serrati were most common for about 30 years after 92 B. C., 
though a few isolated instances are found before that time. Most 
bigatt were not serrated; nor do all serrated coins have chariots 
on them. It is clear then (as is indeed generally assumed) that 
Tacitus had in mind two different sets of coins, one set serrated 
and the other bigated. 

Mr. Mabbott believes that ‘‘the purpose of serrate edges was to 
prevent counterfeiting—the indentations making a core of baser 
metal easily visible—and hence the Germans, who undoubtedly 
were victimized at times by the sharp traders who carried a few 
counterfeits for their benefit, preferred them.’’ We shall take 
up the matter of serration below, but granting that its purpose 
was to prevent counterfeiting it does not follow that the Ger- 
mans, if they actually did prefer this particular type of coin. 
preferred it because it prevented counterfeiting rather than be- 
cause it was old and familiar to them. There is in fact a strong 
argument against such a view. Disregarding the fact that Taci- 





2 Incidentally Gudeman has 126 through a misprint. Grueber, Coins of the 
Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, 66, says that the earliest bigati 
date from about 196 B. C. If this is true, Livy 23.15.15 (216 B. C.) 
is anachronistic. Babelon’s view that the bigati date from about 217 B. C. 
strikes me as more reasonable (Description ...des Monnaies de la 
République Romaine, I, xxi). 
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tus mentions these coins for their antiquity and not for their suc- 
cess in preventing counterfeiting, Mr. Mabbott’s explanation does 
not account for the bigated coins. The whole phrase must be 
explained. 

Mr. Mabbott thinks that serratos bigatosque could not have been 
Tacitus’ own phrase for old coins, because coins even older than 
the bigati were still to be seen on rare occasions and because rela- 
tively few Roman coins were ever serrate. On the first point I 
may say that the older the coin type the less likely that Tacitus 
would be acquainted with it. Furthermore he is giving an 
example of ‘‘old’’ coins (veterem) and not ‘‘oldest’’ coins. On 
the second point it should be observed that the only Roman ser- 
rate coins antedated Tacitus’ time by 150 years or more and that 
Tacitus would therefore inevitably associate such coins with the 
Republic. It may further be observed that Tacitus would natur- 
ally use the bigati as an example of the older Republican coinage 
because of his familiarity with Livy, who used the phrase ar- 
gentum bigatum as a synonym for argentum signatum, coined 
silver.® 

I realize of course that some may hold that the similarity be- 
tween Tacitus and Livy shows that the lost books of Livy are the 
early source claimed for the entire sentence under discussion. 
But consideration of another sentence in the Germania will show 
how unnecessary this assumption is. To quote from my review of 
Gudeman: 

In chapter 3 Tacitus says quae neque confirmare argwmentis neque re- 
fellere in animo est. As is well known, this expression is found in Livy, 
praef. 6, ea nec adfirmare nec refellere im animo est, and again in 5.21.9, 
neque adfirmare neque refellere operae pretwm est. Gudeman grants that 
Tacitus borrowed from Livy but argues that it is psychologically improbable 
that Tacitus should have remembered this particular phrase from his earlier 
reading of ‘Livius ingens.’ His explanation is that Livy may have used the 
phrase again in his description of Germany and that Tacitus found it 
there. But I cannot see the psychological improbability which troubles 





3 So too Kubitschek in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, III, 467. Livy’s 
usage may be clearly made out by comparing 34.10.4, argenti infects 
(uncoined silver) . . . et signati bigatorwm with 34.10.7, argentt . . 

et bigatorum; and 34.46.2, argenti infectt . . . , bigatti . . . , O8- 
censis, auri, with 26.47.7, argenti infecti signatique. In the first passage stg- 
nati is explained by bigatorwm, in the second bigatorum alone is used, in the 
third bigati alone is used to contrast with infecti, just as signati is used in 
the fourth passage. 
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Gudeman. Most of us recall single striking phrases from books we read 
years ago. And besides is it not entirely likely that Tacitus often reread 
the famous preface of Livy? 


In the same way it is quite as probable that Tacitus recalled 
the word bigati from his general reading of Livy as that he found 
the phrase we are discussing in that portion of Livy, now lost, 
which dealt with Germany. 

A thorough examination of the hoards and single coins found 
north of the Alps might throw light on the matter. The facts 
thus far published are somewhat confusing and subject to varying 
interpretations. Norden asserts that serrati and bigati are com- 
mon in hoards laid down before Nero but that they practically 
disappear in later hoards. From this he draws the conclusion that 
Tacitus must have used a pre-Neronian source, and that source 
must be Pliny. This is a possible but unnecessary assumption. He 
points out that in the Natural History Pliny mentions bigati and 
that he also uses the rare word serratus, though not of coins, which 
fact in itself makes the argument questionable. As we have seen, 
Livy mentions bigati even more frequently. But Norden’s last argu- 
ment in favor of Pliny as the source of Tacitus is really an argu- 
ment against that source: he notes that Pliny uses denarios pro- 
bare, which is similar to Tacitus’ pecuniam probant, but he fails 
to note that the two authors use the verb in entirely different 
senses, for in Pliny it means ‘‘to test.’’ 

But let us return to the facts on which Norden bases his 
theory. We not only have no exact figures, as Norden admits, 
but no statement of any kind as to bigati in German hoards. For 
the serrati he refers to an article by K. Regling* and to a private 
communication by the same scholar. In the latter is mentioned 
a hoard found in Liebeshausen, Czecho-Slovakia, consisting of 200 
republican denarvi, most of which are serrati, though no exact 
figures are given. It is to be noted that this is a very early 
hoard, consisting entirely of republican coins. There is no evi- 
dence to support Norden’s conjecture that it was laid down as 
late as 18 A. D. Pending further evidence it is just as safe to 
assume a much earlier date, nearer the time when serrati were 
common in many parts of the ancient world. 





# He quotes from a separate pamphlet but I had previously discovered 
the article in the Zeitschrift fiir Nuwmismatik, 29 (1912), 189 ff. 
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In Regling’s article there is a summary of the larger finds in 
free Germany. His argument is inconsistent: on the one hand 
he states that the occurrence of serratt and bigati in the pre- 
Neronian hoards confirms Tacitus’ remark, on the other he ex- 
plains the large number of denaru coined by Antony and the 
scarcity of early imperial coins as due to the fact that the former, 
like the Neronian coins, were debased and consequently forced 
the better coins into the melting-pot. If the latter is true there 
should be few serrati, as in fact there are, relatively. Another 
explanation may enter in: the coins of Antony are after all early 
coins and may explain Tacitus’ remark. In the case of the pre- 
Neronian hoards Regling gives the following figures for serrati 
and coins of Antony respectively: Feins 1, 7; Onna 8, 35; 
Barenau 7, 23; Franzburg 3, 3; Denecamp 8, 0; Niederlangen 41, 
0, ete.© He does not give figures for other republican coins, but 
they must be fairly large, especially in the case of Niederlangen. 
For the post-Neronian hoards Regling gives these figures: Middels 
Osterloog 1, 0; Fréndenberg 0, 6; Niemegk 9, 19 (and 22 other 
republican coins). It will be seen that where the coins of Antony 
oecur at all they are far more numerous than the serrati. 

Regling has included only the hoards in free Germany. For 
our purpose those in the Roman provinces of Germany are quite 
as pertinent. One described by Mommsen® distinctly favors my 
view. It was found at Székely. It includes 16 republican denarii 
and 186 belonging to the time of the last triumvirate. The latter 
are early enough to justify the first part of Tacitus’ statement, 
whereas the former are not numerous enough (even if all of them 
were either serrati or bigati) to account for the last part of 
Tacitus’ sentence. 

It may also be pointed out that in all the post-Neronian hoards 
listed by Regling, coins dating from 81-96, the period just before 
Tacitus wrote the Germania, are relatively very scarce. 

The matter of serration is a perplexing one and needs investiga- 
tion. The latest authorities agree that the purpose of serration 
was not to prevent counterfeiting, for bronze coins and even 
plated denarii were serrate.” 





5 This is probably a very early hoard. 
6 Loc. cit. 
7 Grueber, op. cit., I, 159; G. F. Hill, Historical Roman Coims, 1909, 
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Rome is said to have been anticipated in the practice by 
Carthage, Syria, and Macedonia in the third century B. C. But 
Mr. Mabbott points out a difference, hitherto unmentioned, in the 
serration of Roman and Syrian coins. An examination of two 
specimens of each, kindly sent me by Mr. Mabbott, shows quite 
clearly that he is right. The Syrian coins are not really serrate: 
they have small projecting knobs. The Roman serration consists 
of approximately triangular cuts. In the former, the projecting 
parts are the noticeable things, in the latter, the indentations. 
Furthermore, all the Syrian serrate coins are of bronze, the 
Roman coins of silver. The Carthaginian serrate coins are said to 
be of silver, gold, and electrum, the Macedonian coins of bronze. 
Inferring from this fact that the Carthaginian serration was like 
the Roman, and the Macedonian like the Syrian, I found repro- 
ductions which confirmed the inference. George Macdonald, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, Vol. III, 
1905, Plate XCIII. 23 (p. 591, Nos. 60-63) has a good example of 
a Carthaginian coin with serration exactly like the Roman, which 
latter may be seen in Grueber, op. cit., Vol. III, Plates XXIII. 6, 
XXX. 10-14, XX XI. 2-7, 9-10, XL. 9 ff., and especially XLI, etc. 
A Macedonian serrate coin is shown in H. Gaebler, Die antiken 
Miinzen von Makedonia u. Paionia, Plate I. 28. It is like the 
Syrian coins pictured in Babelon, Catalogue des Monnaies Grec- 
ques . . . Les Rois de Syrie, Plates XI. 16-18, XVI. 5, 7, 8, 
XVII. 15, 16, 18-20, ete., and Macdonald, Plate LXVI. 6, ete. The 
coins show the differences more clearly than the pictures. 

The methods used in producing the two kinds of serration can 
be determined only by study of a large number of coins. Author- 
ities differ. It seems to me that the Syrian serration was probably 
done when the blanks were cast. I am somewhat inclined to think 
that the Roman serration was done by a file, as Bahrfeldt thought 
(quoted by Grueber, op. cit., I. 160, g. v. for other explanations), 
but I base my opinion on a priori grounds, and the examination of 
Mr. Mabbott’s two coins seems to disprove the opinion. 

The purpose of serration is evidently quite different for the 
Syrian bronze coins and the Roman silver coins. In the case of 





p. 85. The latter says: ‘‘No explanation of the practice presenting the 
slightest degree of probability has yet been offered.’’ Similarly G. Mac- 
donald, The Evolution of Coinage, 1916, p. 69. 
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the former, the purpose was probably ornamental. In the latter, 
I agree with Mr. Mabbott that the probable purpose was the 
prevention of counterfeiting. As the bronze coins are quite 
different in nature, they can no longer stand in the way of this 
explanation. That some plated denarii are found serrate merely 
shows, to quote Mr. Mabbott, ‘‘that a way round a difficulty was 
found: the ‘hairs’ are put in modern paper money to make it 
hard for counterfeiters, but counterfeit hairs do occur in ‘good 
work’ by criminals.’’ As to the plated denarii issued by the 
government, they are themselves really a sort of official counterfeit. 
It seems plausible that the first issues of plated denarii were not 
liked by some people, especially foreigners, and that serration was 
introduced to prove that not all denarti were plated. Afterwards 
the government, desiring to issue plated denarii, found a process 
of plating serrated coins of base material. 

The Syrian serration is then an entirely different thing from 
the Roman, and there can be no question of the Romans 
borrowing from the Syrians or vice versa, as asserted by some 
authorities. It is probable that the Macedonians imitated the 
Syrians rather than vice versa, but it it not easy to say whether 
the Romans imitated the Carthaginians, as usually stated, or 
whether the reverse was the case, as Babelon suggests (op. cit., 
pp. CLXXXVIII ff.). The practice must have grown out of the 
custom of individuals who tested the genuineness of coins by 
biting or filing them. There is in fact some evidence of this 
custom, to judge from photographic reproductions, but only the 
study of a large collection of actual coins could prove its 
existence. The government standardized the practice, so to speak, 
by filing or stamping the coins all the way round. In the case of 
Roman coins some types are found with both plain and serrate 
edges. The latter may have been used in localities where there had 
been much trouble with counterfeiting. A study of the places 
where serrate and counterfeit coins have been found in consid- 
erable quantities may throw light on this point. The government 
was chary of going to the expense of serrating all coins of a 
certain issue, especially since the appearance of the coins was not 
enhanced by the uneven indentations. 





8 Mommsen (op. cit., p. 387, note 67) refers to a discussion of this matter 
by Cavedoni, but the work is inaccessible to me. 
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Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit von Dickens bis Shaw, by Leon 

Kellner, 402 pp. Bernard Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1921. 

Interpretations of the Victorian era have appeared frequently of late. 
One thinks of Mr. Strachey’s Eminent Victorians; of numerous ‘‘Memor- 
ies,’’?’ Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s for example; and of three books bearing 
strictly on literature: Mr. Chesterton’s Victorian Age in Literature, Mr. 
Thorndyke’s Literature in a Changing Age, and this one of Dr. Kellner’s 
under review, the second edition, with ‘important changes,’ of his Englischen 
Literatur im Zeitalter der Koenigen Victoria (1909). 

These three books differ in method. Mr. Thorndyke’s is a series of 
chapters on typical subjects; Mr. Chesterton’s groups all his material 
around a discussion of the Victorian compromise; while Dr. Kellner’s, per- 
haps more conventional than the others, arranges the chapters on the 
basis of the established recognition of the authors, grouping about each 
leader a number of minor writers. At the beginning of the discussion 
of each author, a complete list of his works and a bibliography are given 
in footnotes. The discussion of every writer, whether major or minor, 
differs but slightly in kind, in length very much, all the way from twenty- 
six pages for Carlyle (Carlyle and a few others are not surrounded by 
groups) to a page for John Davidson and three or four lines for many 
others. One is glad to see George Gissing, leader in what Dr. Kellner 
calls the ‘‘Bohemian’’ novel, heading a chapter and surrounded by du 
Maurier, Leonard Merrick, and others. 

The grouping is neither chronological nor a series of ‘‘begats,’’ but is 
based on some other likeness; for example, Rhoda Broughton and ‘‘W. K.’’ 
Clifford go with the Bronté sisters; and Clough, Fitzgerald, ‘‘Owen Mere- 
dith,’? James Thompson, W. 8. Blount, and Edmund Gosse go with Arnold. 
One general difficulty of all such grouping is that a writer is really con- 
nected with so many others that a linking with one may give a wrong 
impression. For example, Davidson, here linked with Rossetti, drew the 
inspiration for nearly all his later work from Huxley; and Mr. Chesterton 
may have some objections to being classed with Oscar Wilde. And since 
space is an indication of importance, it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Phillpotts, who has done for Devon what Hardy has done for Wessex, is 
worth only three or four lines or whether Shaw and Pinero as dramatists 
stand in importance to each other in the relation of eight to one. 

Life, personality, poetical and literary art, influence —these for the most 
part are the headings under which, chapter by chapter, through the whole 
twenty-six, the leading writers are discussed. And altogether one reads 
them through with interest, pleasure, and profit. One might mention in 
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particular the chapters on Tennyson and Carlyle, and the very excellent 
introduction, summarizing the character of the period, not only in literature 
but in politics, economics, and sociology. Dr. Kellner draws at will from 
a rich background of wide reading; with each writer the salient facts of 
biography are given accurately and concisely, and the critical discussions 
and interpretations are on the whole sane and individual. One differs 
from these in many places; that is to be expected. Dr. Kellner thinks that 
Tennyson’s verse is too objective to be called lyrical —too little of Tenny- 
son’s own personality in it. Like Mr. Chesterton, he believes that In Mem- 
ortam, as a lament for Hallam, becomes attenuated into musical verse 
devoid of true feeling; he also hints that Carlyle for English readers 
hindered rather than helped a true appreciation of Goethe. I do not 
altogether agree with these judgments, but I give them as an indication 
of the suggestiveness of the whole book. And lest what follows may give 
another impression, it is here stated that in my opinion this book is the 
most comprehensive and scholarly presentation of Victorian literature that 
has yet appeared. One is moved to admiration at the completeness of 
it; and, in this regard, by way of contrast, it should be said that Dr. 
Kellner’s history contains one hundred and sixty writers, while Mr. Ches- 
terton’s has but sixty. 

Dr. Kellner, while devoting much space to the biography, works, literary 
merit, etc., of the different writers, knows well that for this extraordinarily 
disturbed period any history of its literature must show how literature and 
background act and react on each other. Such a relation indeed is the 
thesis of this work. From a near view, he tells us, ‘‘literature in the 
time of Victoria is but a confusion of voices without originality or unity; 
but from a more distant view it is the mirror of a society whose spirit, 
torn from old moorings, is anxiously seeking to find a place of rest.’’ 

One wonders if this thesis has been quite as well substantiated for the 
period after 1860 as before it, or to use names, as well with Stevenson as 
with Carlyle and Ruskin. Rightly or wrongly, it was accepted about 1870 
that with Darwin the voice of science had silenced those two great voices: 
there was no mercy in the ‘‘survival of the fittest;’’ there was no soul 
of which this earth was but a garment; there was no liberty in the fixed 
and unalterable system of Huxley. A ‘‘cloud did really fall on the minds 
of men,’’ so that it seemed two courses only were open for them: to 
drown in water like the two in Tennyson’s Despair or in wine like the 
oriental in Omar Khayyam—these on the one hand; or on the other, to 
throw over Victorian prudery and have one’s fling. 

Much of the departure from reticence since in literature dates from 
Swinburne’s Ballads, published about this time; but the clearest and most 
immediately influential voice against both the despair and the perversity 
was that of Stevenson, with his emphasis on action as the main element 
of culture. Dr. Kellner has not quite done justice to Stevenson or to his 
own thesis through Stevenson. It is true that Stevenson supplanted Trollope 
in popularity; that he marks a return to nature, though that is more 
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true of his much greater but less popular contemporary, Meredith; but he 
also came into his particular period with prevailing freshness and hope, 
not with any superficial view of the nature of human conduct, but in 
the teeth of what he called with insight and felicity the ‘‘lost fight of 
virtue.’’ And for this reason, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde links itself to the 
period in a way Dr. Kellner has not spoken of: it is really the answer 
in literature to Swinburne’s request, full of puerile bravado but carrying 
at the time a strange influence, to be ‘‘released from virtue;’’ Mr. Hyde is 
Swinburne had Dolores answered the prayer. And the hundreds of thou- 
sands who read this story or watched it on the stage knew that Mr. 
Hyde’s way did not lead to the spirit’s resting place. 

Dr. Kellner thinks that Meredith’s emphasis on comedy is overdone. The 
criticism is not well taken; nations as well as individuals too easily let 
the comic lamp go untrimmed, with what tragic results the world has re- 
cently known. Here and there in this book, too, are signs of a slight lack 
of comic perception. The early extravagant statement that every man in 
England from the king to the humblest miner in Cornwall thought at the 
fall of the Bastille that the bottom had gone out of the world squints 
toward comedy; so also does this as proof of Tennyson’s narrowness 
nationally: his saying that he did not like Venice because there was no 
English tobacco there! 

English and American readers of this book will hear with some surprise 
that Kipling had an early period of pessimism. So strong is it, we are 
told, that it can be compared to Swift’s in that last bitter chapter on the 
Houyhnhnms. 

If the surprise at such a point of view will send the reader again 
to the Jungle Books and to those amazingly precocious stories in Plain 
Tales from the Hills, he will thank Dr. Kellner, though he may hardly 
agree with the view itself. That Mowgli means despair, on his creator’s 
part, of the ability of human beings to rear their children as wisely as 
animals could rear them seems far-fetched. And though in these earlier 
stories Kipling does point out mistakes in his countrymen’s administration | 
of India, there is also in them a veiled but strong pride in his own people, 
quite compatible with the later Recessional and Song of the English. And 
as for the women in Anglo-Indian society, one need only let Kipling, even 
in that early period, speak for himself: ‘‘One could admire and respect 
Mrs. Hawkshee, despise and avoid Mrs. Riever, but one was forced to 
adore the Venus Annodomini.’’ And that is not pessimism. 

University of Iowa M. A. SHaw. 











